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1. “THE BREEZE.” 











PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1882. 


BY JEAN AUBERT. 2. “* FROUFROU.”” BY G. CLAIRIN. 3. ““SuNSET.”’ BY J. ™. CLAUDE, 4. “THE VALLEY OF PIERRE FOL.” BY G. C. VUILLIER. 5. ““ THE STAG AT BAY.”’ BY A, DE GESNE. 


6. “A SUMMER EVENING.” BY EB. A. BRETON. 7. ‘““EMBARCATION,.” BY E, BERNE-BELLECOUR, 8. ““ winter.” BY JEAN AUBERT. 9. ““ DAPHNIS AND CHLOE."’ BY E. J. GARDNER. 


“ 


zo, “A PATRICIAN OF VENICE.” BY A. CABANEL. rx. ““THE MOURNER.”” BY D. R. KNIGHT, 


[Copyright by Montague Marks, 1882] 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS SUPPLEMENTARY 
EXHIBITION. 





THE pictures crowded out of the first exhibition of 
the Society of American Artists, all of which would 
have been hung had the wall-space been sufficient, 
were collected, at the expiration of the time appointed 
for closing the first exhibition, and the gallery having 
been entirely re-hung the new display was opened to 
the public on the first of May, the only picture of the 
first exhibition left on the walls being Mr. Whistler's 
** Portrait of the Artist’s Mother.” In the new collec- 
tion, three or four at least of the pictures are of a size 
that would have made it impossible to hang them in 
the first exhibition without doing injustice to many 
smaller works. Mr. Thomas Eakins’s life-size ‘‘ Cru- 
cifixion,’’ Mr. F. D. Millet’s life-size portrait of Mr. 
Lawrence Barrett, Mr. Walter L. Palmer's ‘‘ Venice,” 
Mr. J. C. Rolshoven’s old woman seated by a table, 
with the large landscapes by Messrs. Wm. M. Chase, 
and Abbott H. Thayer, call for a goodly share of the 
room at the disposal of the society, and yet they are of 
such importance in the general movement of which this 
society is the exponent that the public has to thank the 
society for contriving a way to let them be seen. 

Mr. Eakins’s ‘‘ Crucifixion’’ is of course a strong 
painting from the scientific side, but it is difficult to 
praise it from any other point of view. At this stage 
of the world there can be only one reason for an art- 
ist’s choosing such a subject—he must treat it as a 
poet. The physical aspect of the case ought to be 
sunk ; the mere presentation of a human body sus- 
pended from a cross and dying a slow death under an 
Eastern sun cannot do anybody any good, nor awaken 
thoughts that elevate the mind. We are told that Mr. 
Eakins painted his picture out of doors, his model hav- 
ing been suspended on a cross erected on the roof of 
the artist's house in Philadelphia. No doubt Mr. 
Eakins would spare no pains to be correct, and no 
doubt we may trust implicitly to what he tells us about 
a body so suspended as we see this one, but there is 
nothing artistic in this realism because it does not stir 
any noble emotion. It is not meant for beauty, of 
course ; but it does not move us to wonder, pity, or 
awe. Nobody, so far as we can learn, is moved by it 
to do more than comment on the artist’s technical skill, 
or to criticise some of his details. Should the legs and 
feet be so full of blood while the rest of the body is so 
vacated ? Should the hand be so constricted? Could 
the face in nature be so concealed? Is the shadow on 
the left shoulder darker than it should be? These, 
and other such questions, one hears, but such questions 
belong to the studio or to the class-room, not to the 
presence of a completed work of art. 

Mr. Millet’s portrait of Barrett as Cassius is at first 
view effective in its well-proportioned architectural 
frame, but it loses with much Jooking at. The action 
of the hand is not easily explained ; the actor’s head is 
covered with the toga and he holds with both hands to 
the cloth at one side of his face ; the action is too de- 
cided not to mean something—but what does it mean ? 
The face and right arm are painted with considerable 
strength, but here, again, we have an incongruity, for 
the body is painted in too unsubstantial a manner to 
support the firmer work. But the picture shows study 
and deliberate aim and no desire to shirk difficulties, 
and is far from being discreditable to the artist. 

Mr. Palmer’s ‘‘ Venice’ is an ambitious picture, in 
which the painter shows his right to be ambitious. We 
do not think the color enjoyable on the whole ; it bare- 
ly escapes the charge of chalkiness, though we think it 
would have escaped it more decidedly had it not been 
for the strong contrast of the mooring-posts in the fore- 
ground with the delicate painting of the rest of the 
picture. Nor is it helped by the beautiful color of the 
sky in Mr. Bunce’s small, but telling, picture by its 
side. Chalkiness, however, is not Mr. Palmer's weak- 
ness ; he showed in his ‘* Autunin,”’ of last year and 
in his “‘ Interior’ in the present Academy exhibition 
that he can be strong when he chooses. No, he has 
tried to paint Venice as he saw her baihed in the light 
of the morning sun, and if Turner has helped him to 
see her beauty he yet keeps the independence of his 
own eyes, and deserves his own reward. For here is 
beauty in many forms of light and composition and 
line. 

A painter is bound to make his picture so far inter- 
esting as to leave us in no doubt why he painted it. 
Mr. Thayer does not wholly satisfy us on this point, 


but Mr; Chase does not satisfy us at all. Had Mr. 
Chase painted his picture in little there might have been 
subject enough to go round ; as it is we leave his table 
quite hungry. Clever brush-work and nothing else is 
a Barmecide feast indeed. Mr. Thayer has given us 
more incident, more composition, but what he gives us 
is soon exhausted, and the longing for light and color, 
or for something to cling to, drives us easily to thinking 
better of Miss Emmet’s neighboring canvas than per- 
haps on the whole it deserves, manifestly clever as it is. 
There is indeed no better painting in the gallery than 
the corner of this lady’s picture filled by the vessel, 
the storehouse, and the pile of barrels and the rest of 
the cargo. The picture is unfortunately all bits ; the 
sky though hard is luminous, and the water is wet ; the 
man in the boat is doing something, though it is not 
quite plain what, but he is not posing, as is unfortu- 
nately the young chap out of one of Miss Emmet’s 
picture books, who marches out of the canvas at the 
right-hand corner. Miss A. C, Thacher sends several 
pieces of still-life which will enhance her growing repu- 
tation ; her *’ Lettuce and Tomatoes,’ is as freely yet 
certainly drawn as it is excellent in color ; the ‘* Pota- 
toes”—though this year even a painted potato is wel- 
come, cannot be recommended as other than a clever 
study, and her ‘*‘ Dead Bird,’’ (not in the catalogue), 
shows the same skilful hand. Miss Boots’s ‘‘ Peonies”’ 
are richly painted, and Miss E, Greatorex’s ‘* Azaleas”’ 
are delightful in their luxuriant beauty of form and 
color. Mr. J. W. Alexander’s portrait of Mr. Cole 
shows this artist to much better advantage than his 
picture at the Academy ; this is a clever, dashing work 
in which the painter displays certainty of touch and 
calculation of effect, and better still, the power to seize 
life and fix it for us on the canvas. His other picture, 
a negro boy holding up a big turkey with all its feath- 
ers on, shows good painting, but the painting is thrown 
away on a dull subject. A picture we are glad to 
see again is Mr. Kenyon Cox’s *‘ Lady in Black,”’ 
exhibited last year at Philadelphia; it is a small un- 
pretending work, but with much force of character, 
abounding life, and good painting, thought this is more 
shown in the accessory lace about the lady’s neck than 
in the face itself Why do we not hear more of Mr. 
Cox? We hope he has not just “‘ hit it’’ once in this 
picture, but that he has more “* bull’s eyes” in store for 
us. Surely a man who in the whirlwind of exhibitions 
can paint a picture one can remember for a year, is 
capable of much. 

Mr. Currier is this year all paint and fury, signifying 
nothing, and he is put quite out of countenance by Mr. 
Rolshoven, who meets him on his own ground and 
paints a landscape that even amateurs of Mr. Cur- 
rier’s take for his, and show the critic to appease his 
wrath over such a waste of time as we find in Mr. Cur- 
rier’s own landscapes. Mr. Currier has cleverness and 
is no doubt in earnest, but ho one can invent a reason 
for being pleased with his this year’s work. Mr. Rols- 
hoven’s ‘* Landscape,”’ has all Mr. Currier’s contempt 
for detail, and all his swing, but it holds together, 
makes a distinct and strong impression and does not so 
much answer arguments as make argument unneces- 
sary. Mrs. T W. Dewing might have signed the up- 
per half of her picture La Farge, so strong is the im- 
pression of artistic origin, but the lower half does not 
carry out the promise. There is no excuse whatever 
for so crude a performance being exhibited, and all the 
less because the artist’s native cleverness is well known, 
and if she could once think it worth her while to take 
pains—we will not say to finish, but even to begin— 
she might do worthy work. Miss Allegra Eggleston’s 
** Portrait” also betrays her teacher, but it is evident 
that the lady has force of her own and will one day 
show it more clearly than we can guess it by this 
picture. 

Mr. Charles Noel Flagg’s *‘ Portrait of Mr. Van Bos- 
kerck ”’ is certainly what is called in the country a speak- 
ing likeness, but there are cases where silence is better 
than much speaking —a likeness is not the only thing we 
ask for in a portrait ; we may demand to be compensated 
by color, tone, composition or some other alleviation. 
Mr. John Selinger’s small landscape, though at first 
likely to be taken for a Bunce, has its own individuality 
and gives its own share of pleasure to the lover of light 
and beautiful color. A small study of bric-a-brac by 
Mr. Sidney L. Smith attracted from the first much ad- 
miration for its strong harmonious coloring ; here are 
pretty oriental things painted so well that one who 
owns the picture gets the things themselves and Mr. 


Smith’s art to boot. Mrs. Twachtman’s ‘‘ Calm 
Morning’’—a bit of Venice shore and water ?—only 
wants a little more sense of light to be more enjoyed, 
As it is, the movement of the water is given with much 
quiet skill. Miss Dora Wheeler’s portrait sketch is the 
best work we have seen of this importance from this 
artist's hands. We wish she could have had a happier 
model. 





MY NOTE BOOK. 





THE trustees of the Metropolitan Museum evidently 
do not intend to give Mr. Feuardent and Mr. Cook the 
opportunity to establish the charge that the ‘' Greek 
priest” and ‘‘ Aphrodite and Eros’’ are ‘‘ fraudulent 
patchwork of unrelated parts.’’ General Di Cesnola 
probably selected these two statues for public exami- 
nation because he thought they would stand an ordi- 
nary test better than any others of the assailed objects ; 
but he shrinks from having them pass the ordeal of a hot 
potash bath, which Mr. Feuardent is confident would 
expose all the joins, by scaling off the colored cement he 
is satisfied has been daubed over them by the cunning 
hands that manufactured these two “‘ antiquities.” 


* * 
* 


NOTHING now, it seems, remains to Mr. Feuardent 
but to wait patiently until his suit against General Di 
Cesnola for defamation of character comes before the 
courts. He will then find no hindrance in establishing 
his charges. The fact that he is a stranger in this 
country without influence, and the accused Director has 
at his back Murray Hill and the Museum, he may rest 
assured will not be allowed to weigh with either judge 
or jury. And if the issue should turn on personal char- 
acter, Mr. Feuardent’s record, to say the least, will not 
suffer by contrast with that of his opponent. 


* * 
* 


THE Times declares General Di Cesnola to be guilty 
of ‘‘ positive rascality’’ in destroying evidence in the 
matter of the investigation of the charges brought 
against him by Mr. Feuardent. Other prominent pub- 
lications have not hesitated to express a similar opin- 
ion. Truly, if the Director is an honest man, it would 
seem that he should be a plaintiff instead of a defend- 
ant in a court of law. 


*” * 
* 


MR. J. C. HORSLEY, a prominent member of the 
Royal Academy, has lately distinguished himself by 
publicly deprecating the artistic ambition of women. 
Yet, if Iam not mistaken, a woman—Angelica Kauf- 
mann—was a founder of that great art school of Eng- 
land. He says: ‘* Women were not sent into the world 
to write great epic poems, to compose oratorios, or to 
paint great historic pictures, and every effort on the 
part of women to deal with these must end—as they 
ever have done—in disastrous failure."’ They should 
not, he urged, be allowed to draw from the nude, 
which practice he obscurely connected somehow with 
agnosticism and atheism, and “‘ every Christian citi- 
zen,” he declared, *‘ should do his utmost to discour- 
age and put an end to so shameful a practice.’" What 
does our Art Students’ League think of that ? 


x * 
* 


Mr. SEYMOUR HADEN does not approve of *‘ acier- 
age,’’ the practice of steeling a copper plate which has 
been etched, so as to produce from it a large number 
of good impressions. He says it gives the prints a dry 
and hard appearance. ‘* Retroussage’’ he defines as 
‘*a vicious practice which consists in dextrous ma- 
nipulation on the part of the printer, by direction of 
publishers and others, so as to hide the defects of an 
imperfectly-etched plate.”’ 


* * 
* 


MR. WHISTLER is credited by The London World 
with a rather savage ‘‘ mot”’ at the expense of Sir 
Frederick Leighton. A lady spoke in his hearing, with 
rapture, of the many accomplishments of the popular 
President of the Royal Academy. ‘‘ Sir Frederick,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘*‘ knows everything and does everything ; 
he is a great writer, has a perfect knowledge not only 
of English, but of French, German, Italian, and Span- 
ish, is an excellent speaker, a great judge of music, and 
himself, I believe, plays very well.” ‘* Yes,’’ rejoined 
Mr. Whistler, with his peculiar nasal tone, ‘‘ paints too, 
I believe.” MONTEZUMA. 
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THE PARIS SALON. 





cee HERE are always two feat- 
| mee SF ures of especial interest to 
Americans in connection 
with the great annual ex- 
hibition at the French 
capital. These are con- 
tained in the answers to 
the questions—What im- 
portant pictures have been 
bought for America? and, 
How are our own artists represented there ? 
Jules Lefebvre’s large painting, ‘* Attiring the Brid 
is said to be one of his most carefully finished wor 
It was a commission for Mr. William H. Vanderb. 
and it was hoped that it would arrive in New York 
time to grace the nuptials of his daughter, who was 
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bert’s ‘‘ Breeze,’’ a graceful maiden watching the 
wind blowing away the petals of a rose; Jules Bre- 
ton’s ‘* Evening in Finisterre,”’ a village scene in Brit- 
tany, introducing a group of peasants knitting ; Kaem- 
merer’s ‘‘ The Toast Under the Arbor,’’ a gay party of 
ladies and gentlemen in the artist’s favorite Directory 
costumes ; and last, but by no means least, Delort’s 
** Capture of the Dutch Fleet in 1795.”’ 

This work, which measures about seven feet by five, 
is said to be one of the best pictures ever done by this 
clever pupil of Géré6me. While broadly treated, it has 
the finish of a Detaille. Delort is already well known 
in this country by several excellent paintings in private 
galleries, the best of which, perhaps, are his ‘‘ Carnival 
at Antwerp,” in the Walters collection in Baltimore, 
and ‘*‘ The Poacher,’ bought by Mr. Avery last year. 
Through the courtesy of the latter we are able to give 
a facsimile of the artist’s own sketch of his picture in 
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fleet, lving frozen up at the Texel. The commanders, 
confounded at the hardihood of the enterprise, surren- 
dered their ships to this novel species of assailants.” 
In selecting this dramatic incident, the artist has hit 
upon an excellent subject, which he has treated with 
decided skill. The composition is strikingly good. 
Under the gray sky, just streaked with the parting rays 
of a brilliant sunset, we see the ice alive with soldiers, 
all more or less in action. How many incidents even 
this slight sketch suggests! On the extreme right, 
almost in the background, we see a trooper bending 
over his dead horse ; a little further on a mounted sol- 
dier is drinking from a flask ; here, in the foreground, 
another has dismounted to tighten the girth of his sad- 
dle. Near the middle of the picture we see the general 
of the expedition receiving the submission of the 
Dutch commander, caught like a rat in a trap, and 
towering above all, to the left, in the foreground, is the 





“CAPTURE OF THE DUTCH FLEET IN 1795.’’ BY C, E. DELORT. 


married at his Fifth Avenue mansion a-few months 
ago. But as the artist was unable to finish it so soon, 
although he had worked on it assiduously for a whole 
year, he was permitted by the owner to delay its deliv- 
ery a little while longer so that he might exhibit it at 
the Salon before shipping it to America. The picture 
measures about six feet by eight. It shows a beautiful 
Greek maiden being attired for the altar by two hand- 
maidens. The color is light and agreeable, much careful 
study has evidently been given to archzological details, 
and the drawing in all respects, it is hardly necessary to 
say, is faultless. The New York dealers have shown 
their usual enterprise in securing several of the impor- 
tant works at the exhibition. Mr. S. P. Avery has Au- 





DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARIS SALON. 


the present Salon. In the painting, however, the buoy 
shown in the foreground in our illustration has been 
omitted. The subject—a curious incident in General 
Pichegru's invasion of Holland—no doubt is familiar 
to many of our readers. In January, 1795, during a 
winter of unusual severity, with an army destitute of 
almost every thing but courage, the general had routed 
the Dutch in all directions. Amsterdam had been 
captured, and the great arsenal at Dordrecht and the 
Hague, where the States-General were assembled, had 
fallen into the hands of the French troops. At this 
juncture, says Allison, ‘‘ to complete the wonders of 
the campaign, a body of cavalry and flying artillery 
crossed the Zuyder Zee on the ice and summoned the 


picturesque hull, all carved and gilded, of the principal 
vessel of the captured fleet. The group of horsemen 
to the extreme left of the picture nicely balances the 
whole composition. 

For information as to other important purchases by 
the dealers we are indebted to the enterprise of The 
New York Herald, whose Paris correspondent sent by 
cable a detailed account of the pictures the day before 
the exhibition was opened to the public. 

Bouguereau’s two pictures are owned by Knoedler. 
They are ‘‘ La Crépuscule” (Twilight), showing ‘* one 
of those beautiful creations ‘ half-human half divine, 
tripping midway between heaven and earth,’ which 
place him foremost in the rank of modern allegorical 
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painters,”’ and ‘‘ Frére et Sceur,’’ a young girl playing 
with a naked infant. 

Casanova's principal picture is ‘* Le Froc et l’Epée” 
(Gown and Sword), a thrilling incident in the defence 
of Paris in 1590, introducing two monks life size. A 
small painting by the same artist, called ‘* A Barber’s 
Shop,”’ has been bought by Mr. Schaus, who has also 
purchased the fine picture by Benjamin Constant, called 
‘‘The Day after the Victory,” representing, with the 
magnificent interior of the Alhambra for a setting, 
Muley Hakim ‘‘ contemplating a bevy of female “cap- 
tives, who, half naked and with dishevelled locks, stand 
before him waiting for him to make a choice for his 
harem. All around are heaped rich and gorgeous tro- 
phies of victory, brilliant stuffs, jewelled arms, glitter- 
ing gold and silver plate. At the back is a portal 
giving access to the Hall of the Ambassadors. Every 
detail is painted with a finish, and yet a breadth most 
rare."" Constant’s other canvas is a large ‘* Christ at 
the Sepulchre.”’ 

Berne-Bellecour exhibits *‘ Manceuvre d’Embarque- 
ment,” which was intended for the Salon of 1880, but it 
has only just been finished. It is his largest work, and 
perhaps his finest. ‘‘It represents a regiment of 
French cavalry embarking horses on a train. The 
train occupies the left of the picture. The soldiers, in 
their red and blue finery, are grouped together on the 
right. Helmets, sabretaches and other military para- 
phernalia strew the ground in the immediate fore- 
ground, and in the centre the horses are being led 
across a plank by a soldier into the open van prepared 
for their reception.’’ Bonnat has a portrait of M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, which would. seem to be rather 
characteristic of M. Bonnat’s own style than of his sub- 
ject. Georges Cain sends a spirited “ Quarrel at a 
Café in the Palais Royal,’’ an incident in the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the allies of 1814: a German has 
knocked down an old French officer, several of whose 
countrymen are pressing forward to avenge him. 
Georges Clairin contributes a charming ‘* Frou-Frou,” 
a study of a pretty coquette, in white, with textures 
wonderfully executed (bought by M. Petit), and a weird 
spot in Brittany, overlooking the sea, with many figures 
of women and children. Dagnan-Bouveret, whose 
‘* The Accident,’’ brought by Mr. Avery to this coun- 
try two years ago, attracted so much attention in the 
Salon of 1880, sends his ‘*‘ Peasant Wedding,'’ which 
is said to be even finer. Carolus Duran has a prosaic 
‘*Entombment of Christ ;’’ Henri Gervex a powerful 
study in black and white of coal heavers, called ‘* The 
Quays at La Villette ;’’ Henner two paintings, ‘* Little 
Bara, the Drummer Boy,” and “ Portrait of a Lady,’’ 
both much out of his ordinary style and hardly worthy 
of his reputation ; Manet a scene at the “ Bar at the 
Folies Bergéres,”’ a disreputable pleasure resort which 
is quite a natural source of inspiration for this Zola of 
the brush; J. P. Laurens a picture which is to be 
engraved and is likely to be very popular—** Last Mo- 
ments of Maximilian’’—showing the unfortunate em- 
peror at the reading of his death warrant. A. P. Roll 
sends *‘ The Féte of the Fourteenth of July’’ as he saw 
it from the popular side—Detaille, it will be remem- 
bered, last year gave the Longchamps side of it. 

De Neuville, Detaille, Meissonier, Madrazo, Géréme, 
Bertrand, and Cormon are all unrepresented at the exhi- 
bition. M. Aubert has, in horrible contrast with his 
graceful ‘‘ Breeze’ just now mentioned, the ‘* Noyades 
de Nantes, 1793,” representing a terrible episode of the 
Revolution—the drowning of aristocrats in the Loire. 
M. Bramtot has a. frightful ‘‘ Ixion,” nailed to the 
wheel, with blood streaming from feet and hands. M. 
Robie and M. Domfique Rozier show, respectively. 
flowers and fruits, and grapes of astonishing excel- 
lence. Doré's paintings—Scotch landscapes—are not 
considered worthy of his reputation, but he is creditably 
represented by a bronze copy of his remarkable sculp- 
tured vase so much admired at the Exposition of 1878. 
Other notable sculptures are Auguste Cain’s wild ani- 
mal groups—a rhihoceros attacked by tigers, and a 
lion and lioness despatching their prey — Antonin 
Mercié’s group recording the heroism of the town of 
Belfort, and Ernest Barrias’ group symbolizing the de- 
fence of St. Quentin. 

Among the American exhibits several pictures at- 
tract attention, more or less favorably. Mr. Bridgman 
tries his hand at a Millet subject, ‘‘ Plantation de 
Colza’’ (Planting Rape), in which we are not surprised 
to learn he is less successful than in his portrayal of a 
**Roumanian Lady.” Mr. Bacon has a souvenir of 


Etretat called ‘‘ Récit de Marin.’’ It is a twilight 
scene on the sea-beach, with a group of fishermen and 
children gathered round a capstan listening to the yarns 
of a young sailor. W. P. Dana also goes to Etretat 
for a subject. Of course the view is given by moon- 
light, as is also his other. picture, ‘* Near Dordrecht.” 
Miss Elizabeth Gardner sends “‘ Daphnis and Chloe,” 
a classic idyl, which, as it has been bought by Knoed- 
ler, will- probably soon be seen here. So will Henry 
Mosler’s Breton interior, ‘‘ Les Accordailles,’’ bought 
by Schaus. It is thus described: ‘‘ A family meeting 
has been called for the purpose of discussing the wed- 
ding contract of a young Breton couple. The father of 
the bride—a dogged and avaricious old peasant—is ob- 
stinately arguing out an important money question with 
the mother of the bridegroom expectant, an excitable 
but not less grasping old lady, on the left of the com- 
position. The table, as is customary on occasions like 
this in Brittany, is laid with the magnificent white 
cloth, which does duty indifferently as a table cover or 
a family winding sheet. In the centre sits a black- 
coated notary, writing. The young couple, who seem 
to care very little about such trifles as marriage settle- 
ments, are indulging in a lazy flirtation in the back- 
ground. All the figures except the notary wear the 
picturesque Breton costume.”’ 

D. R. Knight has a village scene, showing *‘ a poor 
woman in deep mourning, seated on a roadside door- 
step, with bent head and sorrowful looks, grieving 
over some irreparable loss. A knot of laboring 
women have stopped to console her. In the back- 
ground are a rustic cottage and children at play.’’ Jolin 
Sargent has two pictures—a portrait of a voung lady in 
black, highly commended, and a Spanish interior with 
a woman dancing the Jaleo to the music of a number of 
black-robed musicians, which is said to be quite in the 
vein of Goya. E. L. Weeks, of Boston, exhibits two 
interesting souvenirs of travel in Morocco ; J. D. Strain 
two pictures of children; C. P. Pearce, *‘ The Arab 
Goldsmith ;’” Edward May, a portrait of the Earl of 
Uxbridge ; Ward de Lancey, a village blacksmith 
gossiping ; Miss Dobson, an ambitious ‘*‘ Moses on 
Mount Sinai,” very queer as to his anatomy ; Walter 
Gay, two paintings both highly commended, especially 
the one entitled ‘‘ The Knife Grinder ;’’ G. A. Donaho, 
an autumn effect in the Forest of Fontainebleau ; 
Frank Boggs, a return of fishing smacks at Dieppe at 
early morning, and a view of the ‘* Place de la Bastille,” 
which is highly praised; W. A. Coffin, a portrait of 
himself, and W. Dannat, a pupil of Munkacsy, sends 
a picture called ‘‘ After Mass,”’ showing ‘‘a group of 
picturesque Spanish peasants gathered around a table 
in a cottage listening to the old village curé reading 
the news of the day."’ 


THE FRENCH WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 





THE Society of French Water-Color Painters, which 
held its fourth exhibition in Paris last February and 
March, numbers only twenty-one regular and twelve 
honorary members, but such eminent names as those 
of Doré, Detaille, Vibert, Worms, Jacquet, Heilbuth, 
Isabey, and the two Leloirs, make ample amends for 
the shortness of the list. Alexandre Dumas is the 
most distinguished of the honorary members, but that 
did not prevent Jacquet from portraying him in the re- 
cent exhibition in the unflattering guise of a Bagdad 
Jewish stallkeeper. The destruction of the offending 
picture by Dumas’ irate son-in-law produced a lively 
sensation in Paris, and the exhibition appears to have 
been not unworthy the attention thus drawn to it. 

Of course the exhibit of this society must be very 
small compared with the enormoyps collection of can- 
vases at the Salon, and the few scores of pictures dis- 
played were readily accommodated in. the new exhibi- 
tion hall lately constructed by the picture dealer, 
George S. Petit, in the Rue de Séze. Many of the con- 
tributions were in the characteristic styles which have 
secured for their authors a reputation for excellence, 
so uniform as to become almost monotonous. The 


Spaniards of Worms, the village girls of E. De Beau- 


mont, the landscapes of Roger Jourdain, were akun- 
dantly represented, together with the cats and kittens 
of Lambert and the flowers and peacocks of Madeleine 
Lemaire. Vibert’s principal picture showed a cardinal 
gazing skyward in a musical ecstasy. Detaille’s only 
important work was a ‘‘ Souvenir of the Grand Man- 
ceuvres,” painted with his usual accuracy and spirit. 


Louis Leloir made a brilliant display, ranging from 
fans, across which birds and women were flying with 
airy lightness, to groups of figures painted with com- 
mendable vigor and lifelike expression. Maurice Leloir’s 
exhibit was scarcely inferior to his brother’s ; his most 
striking picture portrayed with great vivacity the seiz. 
ure of a cocotte by three black-garbed officers of the 
law. Heilbuth and Frangais sent attractive land- 
scapes. The latter, who is a veteran water colorist, 
had succeeded in’ giving a special melancholy charm to 
his ‘‘ Abandoned Home’’—a poor cottage with a 
branching tree and a bit of sky illumined by the setting 
sun. Some charming views of Paris and some clever 
figure pieces were contributed respectively by Harpig- 
nies and Le Blant, the two new members of the society. 
An elaborate and highly decorative aquarelle, exhibited 
by Doré, is illustrated upon page 7, and the other 
drawings, given herewith or published Jast month, will 
convey a good idea of the work of De Beaumont 
and the two Leloirs. 


THE BELGIAN “SALON” AT PHILADELPHIA. 





CONCLUSION. 

I HAVE already spoken of the influence of Delaroche. 
Another fecundating influence in the Belgian school 
was Courbet. Atacertain epoch Courbet went over 
to Brussels, lived there awhile, and displayed his works 
in the exhibitions. At about the same time, Couture 
visited Belgium, discovered Alfred Stevens, and kissed 
him in a crowded Salon for his picture of the masque- 
It was the accolade of a high priest, the con- 
From all these 


raders. 
secration of a genius to his vocation. 
influences, Belgian art has proceeded in ways absolute- 
ly French. How completely emulative of Courbet is 
the weak, stretched, empty scene of the ‘‘ Death of a 
Pitman,’’ by Sacre!—apparently an imitation of the 
“‘Interment at Ornans.”” The same Sacre, in an im- 
pressional ‘ Milliner,’’ endeavors to rival Manet. The 
whole exhibition bursts with these secrets derived from 
somebody else, these half-hints intended to show that the 
Belgians are not so provincial as you might think them, 
but have actually heard of Millet, and of Fortuny too. 
I have before spoken of a farmyard, by Verhaert, almost 
like Jimenez in treatment ; but the awful, and rather 
tiresome, severity of Millet is attempted in Meunier’s 
“* Tapping in a Steel-Foundry,’’ where the unwrinkled 
figures look inexpressibly dull, magnified to the size of 
life, and distributed without any knowledge of compo- 
sition or light and shade. 

The interpreter who understands Courbet best is 
Strays, who cannot color a particle, but who sends 
large pictures like the most vigorous charcoal cartoons. 
One of these is ‘‘ Dishonored,” a girl coming back in 
shame to her harsh father, the village shoemaker. 
Another is ‘‘ Forgotten,’’ a sort of Marguerite in a 
church seat. These are hardly paintings, but they are 
very robust designs, with harsh, correct, and vigorous 
modelling, and outlines like a master’s stroke with the 
flat of a crayon. 

There is one E. Carpentier, who contributes ‘‘ The 
Refugees’’—very quickly sold—it shows French royal- 
ists escaping from a back gate, but brought to bay by 
Jacobins waiting armed behind the adjacent wall; a 
faithful peasant, whose tracks mark the snow from the 
ambushed revolutionists, holds the aristocrats in check 
and dissuades them from fighting. Another of his 
pictures shows ‘** Un Seducteur,”’ a cock of the village 
invading the kitchen of a country beauty and her blind 
mother. There is a dreadful greenish tone all over 
these two pictures ; but the dramatic sense is there, and 
secures their popularity. 

A painter quite impregnated with Delaroche is A. 
Robert, who contributes ‘‘ Charles V. Before his 
Death,” in life-size. In the seclusion of St. Just, a 
couple of Jeronymite monks hold up before the abdi- 
cated sovereign that picture of Titian’s where Charles 
and his son Philip, emperors on earth, are portrayed as 
suppliants in heaven. 

““ The Last Gladiatorial Contest’’ is contributed. by 
a member of the Belgian Governmental commission, 
one of the committee who judged and accepted all the 
contributions. His name is Stallaert, and he is the 
first Professor at the Brussels Academy, and he paints 
a surprisingly bad picture of a capital subject. The 
theme is that heroic Christian, Almachus, who leaped 
into the arena, separated the fighters, and aroused the 
conscience of Constantine to the abolishing of circus 
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PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1882, 


1. “* THE LAST MOMENTS OF MAXIMILIAN,”” BY J.”P, LAURENS. 2. “FISHERS.”” BY H. LE ROUX. 3. “ AT THE SEA-SHORE.” BY J. E. SAINTIN. 4. “TWILIGHT.” BY W, A. BOUGEREAU. 5. “THE EDGE OF 
r 7. “(A MORNING IN THE VALLEB-VERTE.” BY A. J. BOUCHER. 3. ‘A CORNER OF BRITTANY.” 


THE LAKE.” BY P. LE COMTE. 6. “‘ AUTUMN ON THE SEINE.” BY R. M. FATH. 


BY P. COQUAND. 9. ‘THE COURIER OF THE BLUES.” BY J. LE BLANT. 10, ‘‘ ATTIRING THE BRIDE.”’ BY. J. LEFEBVRE, 
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fights. But M. Stallaert’s drawing is conventional, his 
figures have posture but no movement, his muscles are 
mapped not modelled and his sentiment is insincere. 
His Gaul is a block of wood, his Moorish “‘ retiarius’’ 
is theatrical, his saint is a heavy father of the stage. 
Markelbach’s ‘‘ The Guardian,’’ and ‘* Seventeenth 
Century Damsel,’’ are desperate efforts to imitate 
Franz Hals, without his equipment of science and 
ability ; the style is thin as water-color, and the brio 
rather affected them impulsive. 
In landscape, nothing is to be found so fresh as Ros- 
sael’s ‘‘ Noon on 
the Banks of the 
Escaut.”’ Den- 
duyt’s ‘*‘ Moonrise” iN 
is a_ soft, senti- 
mental, tender bit 
of melancholy, in 
the old vignette 
style of a moon 
lifting across the 
black laces of a 
leafless forest. 
‘““The Joyous 
Entry of Philip the 
Bold at Ypres,’’ 
by Guffens, is a 
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colored cartoon of his fresco in the Ypres City Hall ; 
it only makes us regret that Leys was not there to 
snatch the brush from his hand. He also sends an- 
other sketch, that of the ‘‘ Departure for the Crusades 
of Baldwin FX.,”’ one of those Flemish counts who 
gave a line of kings to Jerusalem: the original of this 
is at Courtrai, in the hétel de ville. 

Guffens is an old favorite at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, his ‘‘ Invention of the Marsellaise” being 
hung there in high honor ; other contributors, too, find 
themselves in the house of their friends, The veteran 


Bossuet sends his landscapes to join the mighty canvas 
of his prime, long owned by the Academy, and Witt- 
kamp contributes a theatrical scene to countenance his 
immense “‘ Deliverance of Leyden,"’ in the permanent 
part of the exhibition. 

I have not yet spoken of the most artistic picture, 
perhaps, in the dispiay, though it is repulsive and tire- 
some in subject. This is the ** Mask Ball in the Royal 
Theatre at Brussels,”’ by Charles Hermans. The pict- 
ure is one sea of madder-lake, heightened with vermil- 
ion in the hangings of the ball-room. It is a tangled, 
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innumerable crowd, such as Doré’s ‘‘ Card- 
tables at Baden” inaugurated. Two beauti- 
ful, unspoilt twin-sisters in the foreground, 
in red Mephisto dresses, cling to the arm of a 
practised coquette, and press wonderingly 
through the crowd of dandies ; on the stairs 
going up to the first tier, we see clowns shak- 
ing their long linen sleeves, or nodding their 
pointed hats in conversation. This pleasure- 
less scene is painted with great ease and ele- 
gance, in a style suggestive of Makart and 
Siemiradski, but better than theirs—-less hide- 
bound and ponderous. It is one of the best 
figure pictures on exhibition as a demonstra- 
tion of the ability to paint. Seeldrayer’s 
‘*Countess Egmont,’ far quieter, is really 
better though less conspicuous. Slingeneyer’s 
‘** Abandoned,”’ a Flemish Moses in the bul- 
rushes, and ** Camoens,” are simply disappoint- 
ing; Mellery’s ‘* Jewels of Cornelia’ has 

exactly the veiled, dull style of 

Page’s portraits of himself and 

wife, in his best day; the same 


in artist’s ‘‘ Columbarium’’ at least 
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DRAWING BY LOUIS LELOIR. 


FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


shows the exact stained aspect of an antique marble 
bust in a damp Roman excavation. Hubert, the splen- 
did designer of horses, shows three pictures. They 
are rather disappointing, after a sight of his spirited 
animal-sketches in the ‘* Gazette des Beaux-Arts.’ ' 

Consul-General Edouard Séve de Bar originally in- 
tended much greater things. The blank disgrace of 
opening a Belgian exhibition without an Alfred Stevens 
was not his only mortification. It was his plan to in- 


troduce a series of lectures by Consul Sajous, explain- 
ing the history of Belgian art and literature—at least I 


suppose there is a Belgian literature, and that Consul 
Sajous would have discovered it for us. It was also 
intended to have the usual Thursday concerts at the 
Academy consecrated to Belgian music only, in which 
case we should have heard national compositions such 
as Director Fetis has represented in his historical con- 
certs at Brussels, with choice morsels from Peter 
Benoit’s cantata of Rubens, and Gévert’s cantata of 
Van Artevelde, together with selections from Belgian 
composers like Hanssens, Jouret, Miry, Samuel, Ra- 
doux, and Lassen. But lectures and concerts are aban- 
doned for the present, owing to the difficulty about 
bands and English-speaking orators. Another season, 
it is to be hoped that the exhibition will be repeated, 
on that scale of severe grandeur which a national com- 
mission should be able to command —without any panel- 
paintings of little stuffed birds, and with the signatures 
of those artists who have been heard of in the world at 
large. EDWARD STRAHAN, 


FIRST STEPS IN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE development of an exposed dry plate is a proc- 
ess which cannot fail to interest deeply the most care- 
less person. The fact that the plate appears exactly 
the same as before exposure, that the finest optical in- 
strument fails in detecting the slightest change in its 
surface, certainly bids us pause and ask what is this 
marvellous change, so suddenly and silently wrought ? 
As the first faint outlines appear under the influence of 
the developer, wonder grows into amazement at the 
change going on under one’s very eyes. Outlines of 
familiar objects come out, as first the hull, then the 
inasts, then the rigging arid the cords of a great vessel 
come to us from out the dimness of a fog. The proc- 
ess can be checked instantly, or allowed to proceed 
until details which were imperceptible to the naked 
eye claim their full share of attention in the finished 
negative. 

If there were no other compensations in photography 
than the development of an exposed plate, it would be 
amply sufficient to repay all the labor, care, and taste 
required to produce it. 

The developing process is as follows: Lay the ex- 
posed plate in the copper developing pan, sensitized 
surface up. Fill to the lowest mark of a graduated 
glass with a solution of oxalate of potash (made by 
dissolving two ounces of oxalate of potash in a pint of 
water), then very carefully add a solution of proto- 
sulphate of iron (made by dissolving four ounces in a 
pint of water), until the next or highest mark is 
reached. The iron must always be added to the oxa- 
Jate—not vice versa. 

If a sandy precipitate is thrown down, or a stain 
made upon the glass, it is evidence of too much iron, 
on which throw away the solutions and prepare again. 
Adding more oxalate will not remedy the defect. 

Now apply the mixture to the plate, taking care to 
cover it at one sweep; if air-bubbles appear, they 
should be carefully and instantly wiped away with a 
small camel's-hair brush, which should always be in 
hand ready for the purpose. 

Rock the pan gently to keep the solutions moving in 
waves across ,the plate, and prevent the lodgment of 
air bubbles. 

The image should appear upon a properly exposed 
plate in from ten to twenty seconds, and the develop- 
ment should be continued until all but the deepest 
shadows are well darkened. 

By ‘‘ shadows” is meant that portion of the plate 
which retains the yellow tint the longest. 

As soon as the development is complete, the plate 
should be thoroughly washed in clean water, and held 
in a bath of hyposulphite of soda. Five ounces to a 
pint of water is about the right strength for this fixing 
solution. Take enough of it to fill a saucer or earthen 
dish (to be used for that purpose only), and hold the 
plate in it until the opaque yellowness seen from the 
back of the plate disappears, when it should be imme- 
diately washed thoroughly in clean water. 

The developing and fixing solutions are to be kept 
separate, and will retain their properties indefinitely, 
but if with age the oxalate solution shows numerous 
white flakes, or the iron solution a reddish substance 
floating within, filter by passing through a wad of cot- 
ton, pressed into the bottom of a common tin funnel, 
taking great care to change the cotton and wash care- 
fully after each operation. 
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DRAWING BY LOUIS LELOIR. 


FRAGMENT OF A FAN IN THE PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION, 


The plate can now be exposed to white light—it is in 
a semi-permanent condition ; but to be quite sure that 
al] traces of hypo are removed, it is advisable to wash 
again very thoroughly by holding the negative under a 
gentle stream of running water. 

After washing, hang the negative by its edges be- 
tween two tacks driven into a board or wall at a dis- 
tance of say two inches apart. This position leaves the 
lower corner of the negative in contact with the wall, 
and is favor- 
able for drain- 
age—heat 
must not be 
used. 

You have 
now a nega- 
tive; and, if 
thoroughly 
dry, proofs 
may be taken 
from it if de- 
sired —but 
great care 
must be taken 
before it is 
varnished to 
avoid scratch- 
ing the film. 

Occasionally 
in warm 
weather, a 
spongy, hazy, 
uncertain out- 
line appears, 
to the utter 
ruin of fine de- 
finition. This 
is known as 
“*frilling,’’ and 
can be pre- 
vented by in- 
serting the 
plate for five 
minutes in a 
saturated solu- 
tion of com- 
mon alum in 
water, imme- 
diately after development. Dry plates should not be 
developed in a temperature exceeding 80 degrees. Be 
sure, however, that it zs ‘‘ frilling.’’ Refer again to your 
notes, and see whether the plate was exposed when the 
wind kept all the leaves in a flutter; you must observe 
and carefully note all conditions, to be successful in 
photography. . 

Not the least valuable or remarkable property of a 
dry plate is its capacity of retaining the Jatent image 
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between the time of exposure and development. Tour- 
ists need never develop their plates en route, provided 
they have first acquired skill in exposure. 

When a negative, from over-exposure or under-de- 
velopment, is weak, flat, or lacking in vigor, it may 
sometimes be saved by intensifying, in which case pro- 
ceed as follows : 

Make a solution of a teaspoonful of pyrogallic acid 
and a pinch of citric acid in about eight ounces of 
water. Then place the plate in the solution, taking 
care that the surface is entirely covered as quickly as 

possible. As soon as the film has attained 

a slightly yellow color, take the plate out for 

examination, and if the film appears to be en- 

tirely changed from the olive to the yellow 

color, wash the plate very thoroughly, and 

place it on the tacks to dry. When thor- 

oughly dry, make a proof, print from it, and 

compare with a photographic view, and if 

sufficient intensity is not obtained, repeat the 

operation. The intensifying solution which 

has been used should be saved in a bottle 

for that purpose, and may subse- 

\ quently be repeatedly used by 

\ strengthening. The intensifier must 

be thoroughly washed from the 

film, otherwise the image 

will entirely disappear in 

time. Heat must not be 
used in drying 

When you are thorough- 
ly satisfied that a negative 
possesses the proper quali- 
ties for printing from, dust 
carefully, and take the 
plate by the lower left 
hand corner, between the thumb and finger of the left 
hand ; then pour a teaspoonful of negative varnish on 
the upper surface of the plate, holding the plate level. 
This pool of varnish should be caused to flow over the 
entire surface of the plate by tilting the plate from one 
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DRAWING BY GUSTAVE DORE. 


FROM HIS PICTURE IN THE PARIS WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


side to the other steadily, finally draining it of all sur- 
plus varnish, from the lower right hand corner—the 
surplus to be returned to the varnish bottle. Now dry 
thoroughly with gentle heat—meanwhile gently rocking 
the plate, to prevent the varnish drying in lines or 
ridges. 

The plate may be wetted with clean water before the 
application of the developer if preferred, but should be 
left in the water at least one minute. 





To make clean work, dust off the plates before 
exposure, and avoid air bubbles on the plate. Always 
remember that the iron, as was noted above, should be 
added to the oxalate-—not vice versa. 

The developing tray should always be used for de- 
veloping, but never for hypo, alum, or intensification. 
For the latter solutions a saucer or additional develop- 
ing pans will do. Hypo and alum may be used until 
they begin to color, when new solutions should be pre- 
pared. Always examine a plate on removal from the 
hypo, to make sure that the opaque yellowness has 
thoroughly disappeared. 

Avoid keeping the plate out of any of the solutions 
longer than necessary for a hasty examination, as air 
bubbles will form upon the film. 

If a plate is left too long in the hypo solution undis- 
turbed, it will cause a mottled appearance on the outer 
surface of the negative, thereby causing its ruin. 

A knowledge of the cause of failures is sometimes 
useful as an aid in avoiding them, hence we append 
some of the most common : 

Transparent spots show dust on the plate. Air 
bubbles on the plate. Bubbles in developer. 

Weak and foggy image. Over-exposure. White 
light in dark room. Reflections in camera. 

Weak and clear shadows. Under-development. 

Strong and clear shadows. Under-exposure. 

Crystallization on finished negatives. Hypo not 
washed out. 

Most of the failures in the use of gelatine plates are 
from imperfect light in the dark room, or imperfections 
in the camera or holder, all of which cause fog more 
readily on a gelatine plate than a wet plate. 

We now consider the printing. It is evident if a 
surface sensitive to light is placed under a negative, and 
exposed, that surface will undergo a change in exact 
proportion as the negative shields from or exposes it to 
the light. This is the principle involved in the process 
of printing. 

Take the printing frame; with the thumbs of both 
hands press equally upon the ends of one spring, and 
when it is free 
from therecess 
in the frame, 
turn it around 
until complete- 
ly unlatched. 
Repeat the 
operation with 
the remaining 
spring, and re- 
move the en- 
tire back. 

Now place 
the negative to 
be printed 
from upon the 
ledge of the 
frame, film 
side up, and 
place one 
sheet of sensi- 
tized paper 
upon the nega- 
tive. If it is 
blue paper, 
place the blue 
surface in con- 
tact. If it is 
silvered paper, 
place the 
glazed or 
slightly yellow 
surface in con- 
tact; always 
being careful 
not te touch 
their surfaces, 
or scratch the 
delicate film of 
the negative. Now place the back in position, and 
latch first one half, then the other half, always causing 
equal pressure upon the extreme ends of a spring, to 
avoid breaking the negative. 

Never draw the paper over the negative, but lay it 
upon it squarely, and hold it in position until the press- 
ure can be transferred to the back you are inserting. 
Now turn the frame over, and see if the paper covers 
the negative properly, and if the edges of the negative 
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are clear from the ledges of the frame ; if so, expose 
to the light. These operations need not be conducted 
in the dark, as silvered or blue papers are not exces- 
sively senstive. 

Printing may be effected by the direct rays of the 
sun, or by diffused light—the'nature of the negative 
determining the better course. Printing in the sun 
produces softness, while printing by diffused light or in 
the shade brings out strong contrasts. A strong hard 
negative will require a bright light, while weak, thin 
negatives must be printed from in the shade, or a 
diffused light. If a negative is very thin and transpar- 
ent, place several folds of white tissue paper over the 
front of the printing frame, thus diffusing the light 
thoroughly. A print made in sunshine resists the 
bleaching action of the subsequent operations better 
than one made in shade. Therefore always over-print 
when using diffused light. 

Exposure during printing must of course vary great- 
ly; avery thin, delicate negative requiring but a min- 
ute, while a hard vigorous one may require hours. 

To examine prints during exposure, hold the frame 
in the shadow of your body, unlock one end of the 
back, open it, bend back the paper, and examine care- 
fully. Avoid touching the negative or the sensitized 
surface of the paper. When the shadows begin to 
bronze, the highest lights should be clear, or slightly 
darkened. If, in sun printing, the whites darken before 
the shadows are bronzed, it is proof of a weak nega- 
tive, and the recourse is to shade printing. If, in shade 
printing, shadows are fully printed before detail in the 
high lights comes, it is proof that sun printing is need- 
ed. When the print is complete, it may be placed in a 
dark box or drawer until a number are ready for ton- 
ing ; they will not change if kept in the dark. 

If the prints require trimming, do it before toning, 
being careful to trim them squarely and take off only 
sufficient to prevent ragged edges. The prints should 
then be thrown into clean water, and allowed to soak 
from ten to fifteen minutes, after which they are placed 
in a toning bath, and allowed to remain there until they 
assume a tint acceptable to the owner.* 

They should then be placed in a bath of hyposulphite 
of soda, made by diluting some of the hypo bath already 
prepared for fixing negatives with an equal quantity of 
water, allowing them to remain therein five minutes in 
summer and ten minutes in winter. Hypo which has 
been used for negatives must not be used for prints. 
For fixing and toning use a shallow dish ; a saucer will 
do unless the number of prints is large. The toning 
bath may be used until it refuses to perform its office. 
The hypo should be made fresh for each batch of about 
25 prints. 

The prints should now be washed very thoroughly in 
clear running water. The imperfect elimination of 
hypo will surely cause yellow tints in the whites, and 
finally fading—a most vexatious and mortifying occur- 
rence, as well as an entirely unnecessary one. After 
washing, spread the prints between clean blotting 
paper, and place a book or weight upon them, until 
they are nearly or quite dry. 

If the prints are to be mounted, it should be done at 
once after leaving the blotting pads, by laying them 
face down upon a clean blotting pad, and applying to 
their backs with a brush, clean properly-made flour 
paste, or gum arabic in water, allowing the print to 
swell slightly before adhering. 

After mounting, prints are sometimes burnished by 
passing through a machine prepared for the purpose ; 
the operation closes the fibres of the paper, giving great 
lustre, depth, and darkness to the picture. Special care 
must be taken with card mounts, as many contain 
traces of chemical matter, which will in time affect the 
prints. 

Prints made on blue paper require longer exposure 
than those made on silvered paper. Print until the 
image is quite yellow, then throw the print into running 





* The toning bath recommended by Anthony is made up of— 


Wc wesccssebes 5 ounces. | Solution C......... 1 ounce, 
Solution A........ 1 ounce, | Solution D........ ¥% ounce. 
Solution B........ I ounce 


Add solution A just before you wish to use the toning bath. Test 
with blue litmus paper. If the paper turns red, add solution B until it 
returns to its blue color. Warm the toning bath until it feels slightly 
tepid. 

Solution A is composed of water, 74 ounces ; chloride of gold, 15 grains. 

Solution B is composed of water, 8 ounces; bicarbonate of soda, 1 
ounce. , 

Solution C is composed of water, 8 ounces ; acetate of soda, 400 grains, 

Solution D is composed of water, 4 ounces ; chloride of sodium, 160 
grains, 


water, and leave it to wash until the image is clear and 
blue, then dry in the blotting pads. No toning is 
necessary. 

Tourists do not require the special arrangement of a 
dark room for developing, etc. ; any dark closet will do 
by day, and any hotel room away from light will do by 
night. If camping out, go away from the camp fire 
into the darkness of the woods, and there perform all 
operations belonging properly to the dark room. A 
pitcher or bottle of water, or the running stream, will 
furnish all water necessary. 

As landscapes are always seen with disadvantage 
under a noonday sun, so photographs taken under 
similar circumstances are mostly unpleasing ; and as 
photography tends to exaggerated contrasts of light 
and shade, the result is all the worse. Many experi- 
enced landscape photographers therefore avoid bright 
days, and select those times when the sky is covered 
with white clouds, through which the sun’s rays occa- 
sionally break. 

In viewing a landscape in nature, the eye seizes and 
rests upon characteristic features, overlooking those 
that are secondary. A lens cannot do this, and, singu- 
larly enough, the eye will not do that with a picture 
which it will with real objects, but insists, as it were, 
that the picture should represent them as they should 
be. This fact is so conspicuously true, that examples 
are scarcely necessary. They will, however, continu- 
ally present themselves to the photographer. Perhaps 
the view lies in a wild valley in the midst of hills, and 
the scene is not marred by the presence of a rustic 
cottage. But perhaps beside it are lines hanging full 
of clothes, drying. This the eye passes over, and ex- 
cuses in the scene itself; but the same feature intro- 
duced into any picture, photographic or otherwise, 
provokes inextinguishable laughter. 

As the camera has not the painter’s power of ex- 
cluding or subduing intrusive objects, all the photog- 
rapher can do it to endeavor so to select his point of 
view as to avoid them. This is a matter demanding 
the utmost pains and care, for after the view has been 
taken, it will sometimes be found that a change of posi- 
tion of even a few yards only would have made a ma- 
terial improvement, a discovery mortifying and annoy- 
ing, and better avoided by a careful search beforehand. 

Cast shadows are such as retain more or less of the 
objects that cast them, as distinguished from the more 
indefinite shadows which come from some less distinct 
source. Such shadows are often the source of exquis- 
ite beauty in landscapes. A level foreground of grass 
is apt to be flat and unmeaning ; the shadow of a tree 
cast across it gives it at once life, character, relief. 

A fine single tree or grove of trees lighted from the 
side affords a beautiful play of light and shade which 
disappears when the sun is in the line of view behind, 
or even approaches that direction. 

An agreeable division of the foreground is a capital 
point ina landscape. It has been already remarked how 
much this isaided by shadows. Almost any character- 
istic and prominent object will have a good effect, 
logs, stones, and still more, rocks, bushes ; anything 
that breaks the level and changes the lines also attracts 
and pleases the eye-—not in itself, but in the general 
character that it imparts. It may generally be affirmed 
that scarcely anything can so much detract from the 
effect of a landscape as an unbroken foreground, level 
in form and uniform in light. Such a foreground will 
mar, if not destroy, the effect of the finest objects. The 
artistic photographer will always change his position to 
avoid such a foreground, or if he is tied down to a 
particular spot from some imperative cause, he will if 
possible have some object, such as a log, a large stone 
or a trunk of a tree, thrown where it will support his 
lines. ' 

There is a great beauty in very trifling objects which 
many habitually overlook. Brushes and vines, rocks, 
stones, logs, often have elements of attraction that re- 
veal themselves only by observation and cultivation. 
An artificial arrangement of such objects in the fore- 
ground of a photograph lends to it an inexpressible 
charm. 

The distance should never find its place exactly in 
the middle of the picture, which by its disposition be- 
comes divided, as it were, into two equal parts, to the 
complete destruction of its artistic character. In fact, 
no important object should be placed exactly in the 
centre of the picture, nor should any important object 
be placed exactly upon the middle line which divides a 
picture from top to bottom or from side to side. Its 








effect will be always better if it is distinctly removed 
from either of these lines. 
A blank white sky disfigures a photograph and must 


be avoided if possible. Several alternatives present 
themselves, one or other of which should be adopted 
whenever possible. If Jarge slow-moving clouds are 
present they may sometimes be caught, especially if 
the illumination of the landscape be good. But it is 
an excellent plan to cover as much as possible the sky 
with foliage or other objects ; large trees in the fore- 
ground will aid this. Some landscape photographers 
who know the value of even a little shading to the sky, 
adopt regularly the following plan : When the printing 
is done they open one half of the back of the printing 
frame and bend the sky end of the print in a curve 
backwards and so hold it to the light ; it thus becomes 
somewhat darkened, and by doing this skilfully the 
shading is regular. 


MODELLING IN CLAY. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF CARVING IN 
WOOD. 





CONCLUSION. 

THIs process of building-up should be carried on un- 
ti] the outside wall, which represents the surface of the 
board from which the design is to be carved, is as high 
as it is designed to make the bottom of the panel deep. 
When a leaf or a stem is raised to a proper height, 
smooth it up, giving it vertical sides and a flat top, as 
if it were intended to have it in this condition. The 
finish, indeed, should be as carefully imparted as if it 
were intended to leave it thus. 

The beginner must go on with his work of blocking 
out and building up stems, branches, and leaves, until 
each portion has reached about the level which it is 
expected to have when finished. This general level of 
the surrounding border or framing of the pattern, and 
the design which is enclosed by it, represents the level 
or surface of the piece of wood from which the carving 
is to be made. With regard to the square edges which 
appear in every part of the design when it has been 
blocked out and built up, if the learner attempt to make 
them clean and sharp, an annoying difficulty will be 
met with in the ‘‘burr’’ which arises when the tool is 
moved along the edge of a stem or leaf. If this is re- 
moved by carrying the tool along the side, the burr 
makes its appearance at the top. 

This results from making the strokes in a direction 
parallel to, or outward from, the edge of the clay. By 
making the strokes as shown in Fig. 13 this tendency 
to form a burr is entirely overcome ; and as the tool 
cuts against a mass of clay, and inwards away from 
the edge, the cut is smooth, and the edge is left clean 
and sharp. Any attempt to get rid of the burr by 
bringing the tool over and along the side or top, as the 
case nay be, will not result in the desired end, but only 
bring about a transference of the burr from side to top 
or from top to side, as it may happen. The only way 
in which a clear, sharp edge can be obtained is to move 
the tool diagonally along side or top in the direction 
shown by the arrows in a series of strokes. 

The readers of these papers will be interested to 
know that the pattern which has been brought under 
their notice in this and the preceding paper was the 
first one given to a novice in the art ; and as his work 
progressed, time was taken at each step to make the 
drawings directly from the model. When a difficulty 
was met with, a note was made, and a sketch also 
when necessary, to show how it could be avoided. It 
was for the purpose of making the process of building 
up, as well as taking down, perfectly familiar that this 
particular mode of producing the pattern was selected. 
It will be seen on an examination of Fig. 14, that it 
would have been as easy to have taken a sheet of clay, 
and pressed it down upon the slab, and then, by laying 
pieces of wood of the proper thickness upon or along 
each side, to have brought the whole mass to the re- 
quired thickness by sweeping a straight-edge across the 
space, reducing the surface to one level throughout. 
On a sheet thus obtained the pattern might be traced 
with a point, and relief obtained by carving away the 
clay to the proper depth. For the beginner this only 
gives half of the lesson, omitting a very important part 
for the woodworker, who gets ample practice in the 
cutting away part of the art, but very little indeed in 
the building up. 

The pattern is now in a state not very unlike that in 
























which it would have been left by a scroll-saw working 
on a piece of wood. Every part is roughly finished to 
a rectangular section. 

When the clay model has reached the stage shown 
in Fig. 14, it is perhaps in the most interesting condi- 
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Then the 
wood-work- 
er finds him- 
self face to face 

with the difficul- 

ty which he will 
meet with when be- 
ginning 


to carve. 
How shall the surface 
be formed ? What parts 

shall in relief, 

what sunken? Here it is 
that the plastic clay invites 
the workman to do just as 
fancy or whim may dictate, 
without prejudice to any work 
that may follow. If, for the 
sake of seeing how it will look, 
he wishes 


be and 


to roll a corner of a leaf 


FIG. 14. THE back, or to place a wrinkle across 
CLAY MODEL it, the Jeaf can be rolled or the 
BLOCKED wrinkle made, and the model re- 
OUT. stored to its original state by a 


very little work. The surface can 
be built up, taken down, curved this way and that at 
pleasure. For the building up, clay is added ; in cut- 
ting down, the tools with cutting edges are usually 
most convenient. 

Returning to the model in the state shown in Fig. 14, 
and taking the largest leaf, we find upon examination 
that each of the three Jobes into which it is divided is 
resting upon the branch from which the stem or leaf- 
Each of the Jobes, therefore, will natu- 
rally be elevated higher at these points than at any 
others. Here, Taking this 
as a basis, the beginner will find that he can profitably 
spend a long time over this one leaf, modelling its sur- 
face either in convex or hollow forms, and at the same 
time keeping those portions elevated which 
the stems pass. As it is easy to make experiments 
of all kinds, he may also try the effect of raising the 
centre of the leaf and depressing the portions which 


stalk grows. 


then, is a starting-point. 


under 


are shown as elevations in the cut. The edges of 
division or separation between the parts of this leaf 
are shown as raised, or slightly curled outwards, in 
Fig. 15, which should be compared carefully in all its 
parts and details with the same parts as figured in 
Fig. 14. This slight curl outwards, or raising of the 
edge, makes the edge of the Jeaf thicker than the centre. 
To find out why this is done, let the beginner build up 
the centre of the leaf until it is higher than any other 
portion, and then make it curve away downward to the 
edges. Taking the long narrow leaf in the lower 
corner, he will find that it commences low, and then 
rises into a wave which extends diagonally across the 
leaf. This is followed by depression, which is also 
diagonal. Let him try the experiment of making these 
waves go squarely across the leaf. 

The student will find, after he has changed his model 
in the ways suggested, that a leaf built up in the centre 
with low margins has a very heavy, solid look. It 
catches a great mass of light, and has the effect rather 
of a solid ball than of a Jeaf. With the waves going 
squarely across the long leaf, it will be found that the 
effect is that of a ribbon ; and, turning to nature, to see 
how her Jeaf-surfaces are waved, it will be found that 
they are rarely or never straight across the leaf, as in 
the clay. It is necessary to observe that in thus work- 
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ing with the clay to get the best form, no finish must 
be attempted. The most that can be allowed is a line 
drawn with the blade of a tool, to locate the position 
of the midrib of the leaf. 

In nature the stems of leaves and the branches of 
plants have the greatest variety of 
section, 
may find very beautiful models. 
the example given the most that it 


and by studying them we 
In 


has been attempted to do is to in- 


dicate rudely an approach to a 


i | _ circle. In the larger stem some 
ee slight roughness of bark may be 
Is but on no account should 
any 
bark of 
stems may 
this condition. 
out should be 
of their width. 
the stem as high as it is wide. 
to the stems and branches where they are supposed to 
be flat against the ground. When they are represented 
as going over or under another stem these proportions 


given, 
attempt be made to copy the stem or 
At first the 
be roughly rounded at top and left in 
For a good effect the stems in blocking 





a shrub closely or exactly. 


made of a height at least three-fourths 
A better proportion would be to have 


This, of course, applies 


may be very much varied. 

Nothing has been said about the method of finishing 
the two half-leaves, because the student working 
himself will doubtless find his hands full in modelling 
the forms of the leaves, 


by 


and when he comes to finish 
these he will feel as the student did from whose work 
the sketch was taken—that there was but one way in 
which they could be put in to look well. 
be is suggested plainly enough by the 
shading of these leaves in Fig. 14, in which every part 
of the detail is carefully and sufficiently worked out, and 
thereby amply suggestive to the amateur. 
And to refer once more to the character of the material 
in which he is working, the plastic nature of the clay is 
such as to enable him to try any method of fashioning 


This one way, 


it may said, 


rendered 


the leaves that may occur to him, and to alter them 
again and again until he is satisfied with what he has 
accomplished. 

The beginner may be content to go on for some 
little time without attempting to put on a finish. If 
his work is rough, 
and great object of al] that has been already advanced 
is to teach form, 
prehend ornamental form in relief. 
When this has been done the main 
purpose for which the learner has 
taken up modelling in clay will be 
accomplished. There is another 
reason which should be kept in 
mind. Without a teacher to ex- 
plain all the little artifices by 
which a smooth surface or perfect 
detail is obtained, no little practice 
The variations in 
the condition of the clay can be 
learned from experience, but they 
are not easily explained on paper. 
If the beginner will content him- 
self with working for a time in the 
rough, 
sufficiently master of the materials 
to attempt smoothing up and giv- 
a sufficient finish to make it 
worth while to take a cast, and so 
keep a permanent record of what 
he has done. In order that he 
may have as little trouble as pos- 
sible in carrying out his work, he 
should attend to the following 
items in regard to the manage- 
ment of his material : 

Do not, account, hold 
a piece of clay too long in the 
hand. It soon becomes warm, 
and the consequence is that the 
moisture will rapidly evaporate 
from it, leaving the clay too dry to 
be worked properly. This should 


no matter. Remember that the chief 


and enable the imagination to com- 


is necessary. 


he will soon find himself 


ing 


i 


i A 


on any 


be noted, and the piece in the FIG. 15. THE 
fingers frequently changed, throw- SKETCH IN 
ing that which has become too CLAY. 


dry, and which has, in conse- 
quence, hardened, back into the bow] or box in which 
the supply is kept. 


Clay absorbs water with great rapidity, and in very 
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considerable quantities. During the progress of the 
work the beginner must be constantly on his guard to 
have water enough, and, at the same time, not too 
much. The consistency of soft putty is what should 
be aimed at, and this will be a good guide for the ama- 
teur in keeping his material fit for manipulation and in 
is this difference, 
soft putty when worked about in the hand, 


thorough working order. There 
however : 
in fastening in a pane of glass, gets sticky and clings 
to the fingers, small portions breaking away from the 
main mass, but clay will not do this, as it is more truly 
cohesive than putty. It will soil the fingers, but when 
of a suitable consistency for working it will not stick to 
them. 

When beginning any piece of work, the clay may be 
used in a much softer condition than is necessary as 
the work 
progresses. 
After the 
first 
the clay that 
is applied to 


stage, 





FIG. 13. DIAGRAM SHOWING DIREC- 
the work TION OF STROKES TO AVOID BURR 
should be ON EDGE OF CLAY. 

softer than 


the work itself. It then stays in place better, and does 
not disturb the mass. When laid on wet, the absorp- 
tion of the water by the drier clay below brings the 
two portions closely into contact, and makes a solid 
joint. 

The clay can best be kept in a wooden pail with a 
When set aside for a time, the clay must 
be sprinkled with water, and a wet cloth thrown in on 


tight cover. 


top of it, to prevent the moisture from evaporating. 
While at work, especially in a warm room, it may need 
frequent sprinkling in order to keep it in good working 
condition. As the clay has a constant tendency to 
grow drier by the evaporation of moisture, it is desirable 
after it has been standing for some days, to knead it 
thoroughly before beginning work, so that all portions 
may be of the same consistency. Other things being 


equal, a light-colored clay is better than one of a 
darker tint, because it brings out the light and shade 
of the work better. 

When the work has been under way for some time, 
and is considerably hardened, as to be somewhat 


it can be finished much better than 


so 


firm to the fingers, 












when it 
is in the soft 
and plastic con- 
dition so desirable, 
and, indeed, 
at the commence- 
Moist clay is not 
entirely plastic, though it 
seems so at first touch. In 
working the clay after the model 
has been blocked out, the amateur 
must not attempt any alteration of 
form by pressure. He must not try to 
make a hollow by pressing the finger 
into the mass, or to make an elevation by 
squeezing the materials up. Any attempt 
to work in this way invariably results in the 
distortion of the neighboring parts. When 
hollows are required, the clay should be cut 
out ; and when a projection or elevation is want- 
ed, it should be obtained by building it up with 
new material. If the clay that is added is a little 
softer than that on which it is placed, there will be 
no danger of disturbing the surrounding portions of 
the work. Careful attention to this rule will save a 
great deal of annoyance and unnecessary labor after 
a subject is well advanced. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that the amateur 
will be struck with the fact that the design we have 
given appears far more elaborate and rich in the solid 
than it looks on paper. Though it seems plain here, 
it will be found pleasing in the clay to an extent little 
anticipated. 


so neces- 
sary, 
ment. 
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HINTS FOR COUNTRY “ BOXES.” 





prolong the summer 
People who formerly 
themselves happy to 


spend four weeks of 
the dog-days out of 
town now scarcely con- 
tent themselves with a 
three months’ sojourn. An absence from 
home so prolonged requires preparations for 
personal comfort which have long since out- 
grown the dimensions of a Saratoga trunk. 
Not to consider the fussy people who take 
their own bed linen, hair pillows, and pet 
chairs, there are still many who cannot make 
themselves at home without some of the sur- 
roundings to which they are accustomed, and 
who carry with their summer outfits engrav- 
ings, etchings, and whatever bric-a-brac is 
easily portable. The bare white walls of the 
average summer hotel are, in fact, as cheerless 
spaces as can be well conceived, and the 
trouble of rendering them more endurable by 
means of familiar objects is well repaid. 
There is also a growing custom among 
families who find hotel accommodations too 
contracted or too expensive for their length- 
ened stay, to take instead one of the little 
‘* boxes’ that are hastily put up on the sea- 
shore or among the mountains in the neigh- 
borhood of some frequented resort, where 
they can dispose themselves in several apart- 
ments and enjoy their privacy and freedom at 
will. 








ACH succeeding year appears to 


season. 
thought 
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first warm days. These are roughly constructed of summer sojourn, whether shut up in a hotel room or 


pine boards, barely guarded against the actual incom- 
ing of the wind and rain. Nevertheless they are roomy, 
airy, and really have all that is essential for personal 
comfort and convenience. But it is impossible in these 


enjoying the freedom and space of a seaside “‘ box. 


Let us suppose the latter in its most barren state, just 
as left by the carpenter and unvisited by the plasterer, 


who, indeed, is not expected. 





This sort of living, which holds as it were soli- 
tude and society in either hand, has proven so attractive forts. 




















DINING-ROOM CHAIR OF POOR DESIGN. 


MADE BY FERD. VOGTS & CO., BERLIN. 


that many people of moderate means, who do not as- 


pire to acountry place, have purchased or built * 


* boxes 


of their own to which they betake themselves with the 


DECORATIVE MEDALLION, 


FROM THE “ TAZZA FARNESE” IN THE NAPLES MUSEUM. 


decorative days to be content with mere creature com- 
However, instead of stripping the town house 
to make pleasantly habitable the coun- 
try “‘ box,”’ or even the hotel apartment 
casually occupied, it is much better to 
undertake some unique form of decora- 
tion which, if it have no other merit, 
shall at least differ from the surround- 
ings which are familiar for nine months 
of the year. 

There are two conditions requisite : 
first, that the decoration shall be mov- 
able, and, second, that it shall be cheap. 
Even if people own their quarters, such 
‘*boxes”’ as are here referred to are not 
sufficiently well built to insure the 
proper protection of that which is left 
for the longer and more destructive part 
of the year, especially as it is rarely the 
case that any one is put in charge of 
cottages of so little value. But it is an 
easy matter to furnish such a house 
simply and prettily, making the decora- 
tions such that they can be folded away 
when the autumn comes, and easily 
transported back to town to serve again 
a second season, or be adapted to 
different uses. For this purpose the 
Japanese stores offer the greatest variety 
of suggestions to those who have no 
special artistic training. Japanese fur- 
nishing includes something more than 
bespattering walls with fans and para- 
sols, singly and in groups, and hanging 
up gay paper panels. The real treas- 
ures of the Japanese stores have scarcely 
been touched. The Water Color Society 
last winter unearthed some cheap dra- 
peries costing six cents a yard, which 
played no small part in the pleasing 
transformation of its exhibition interior. 
Its gilded frieze was only paper, but of 
such quaint and interesting design that few who saw it 
could forget the share it bore in the general effect. 
This sort of decoration is easily possible during the 








The floors may be first 
treated to a coat of paint and oiled according 
to some of the many receipts which now find 
a place in every almanac. The woodwork of 
the interior should be left alone until some 
definite result is reached with reference to 
the decoration of the various rooms. If paint- 
ed, however, it may be remarked that when 
the house stands on a blinding strip of beach 
some cool tint of gray-green, gray-blue, or 
pale yellow-pink is admirable, leaving to the 
cities the sombre dark reds. 
Within all should be cool and cheerful. The 
walls, which present simply the studding and 
the outer frame covering, may be first covered 
with stout brown paper. Two sorts of wall 
hanging are now presented for consideration, 
paper and stuffs, either or both of which may 
be appropriately used. It is the most con- 
venient to divide the wall space into frieze, 
field, and dado, inasmuch as it is rather a 
part of the furnishing than serving as a back- 
Moreover, as we are 


browns and 


ground for furniture. 
considering work done by the inmates and 
casual servants instead of by professional 
decorators, the work, thus divided, is much 
more readily accomplished, requiring but little 
more than a stout step-ladder and hammer 
and nails. The Japanese papers used as 
friezes only need to be stretched and nailed 
lengthwise around the room. Mr. Syming- 


ton’s studio gives a valuable hint which may be advan- 


tageously used in this direction. 


The frieze in his case 
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DINING-ROOM CHAIR OF GOOD DESIGN. 


MADE BY FERD. VOGTS & CO., BERLIN. 


is a length of red cloth over which is stretched a light 
strip of cane of the same width, such as is used in the 


seating of chairs, with perhaps larger holes. 


The 
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effect here is novel and exceedingly pretty, and such a 
frieze, it will be seen, is readily adjusted, and as readily 
taken down, and folded away for other occasions. 

The studios of Mr. Blum and Mr. Lungren offer an- 
other suggestion which might be adopted where the 
occupants of the bex have any skill in painting. This 
is a frieze of white cotton cloth, or satin sheeting, deco- 
rated in Japanese fashion. The effect is of grays, but 
these are min- 
gled with color 
in such a way 
as to modify the 
tone without the 
color really ap- 
pearing. The 
design seems to 
depend on 
whatever Japan- 
ese fancy the 
mind chooses to 
accept at the 
moment, but all 
is perfectly bal- 
anced. There 
is no evidence 
of detail, but 
the work is done 
in a broad, easy 
manner. It 
seems some- 
what presump- 
tuous to put be- 
fore the ama- 
teur a work 
done, however 
indifferently, by 
two such artists. 
But amateurs 
who care for such work will find in it a capital oppor- 
tunity for study and for experiment. Moreover, the 
tedium which will stalk in the midst of leisure might 
be forestalled by putting up the frieze and making its 
decoration part of the summer’s occupation. 

The field may be gray-green Japanese paper in this 
case, or a stuff. Cheap Japanese draperies, 
sewed in required lengths and neatly stretched 
and fastened up, serve this purpose exceedingly 
well, Or, turning from Japanese fabrics, if any 
one does not hesitate at the extra expense, the 
light sprigged cretonne patterns are equally suit- 
able. Looking at the decoration, as in the case 
of the frieze, as part of the summer’s amusement 
and employment, the brown paper covering the 
studding offers the best of opportunities for dif- 
ferent designs put on boldly in flat colors. These, 
if done in panels and fastened to narrow strips 
of moulding, can be afterward taken down and 
reserved for other purposes. Fora dado nothing 
is more suitable than matting, which among 
other advantages will not be injured by the fur- 
niture ; it should be nailed lengthwise around 
the room. Coarse canvas also makes an excellent 
dado, and this should also be mentioned for the 
field as a background fer painting. Matting, it 
should be observed, is valuable in many ways— 
for floors, as screens, as window-hangings in 
place of shutters, and as outer portiéres. This 
is, in fact, its habitual use in the tropics, where it 
shuts out the blinding light and yet freely admits 
the air. The decorations for matting may con- 
sist of tall hollyhocks, sunflowers, grapes and 
their leaves, cacti, and branches of fruit, which 
should be executed with boldness and precision. 

The subject of other decoration is almost too 
wide to enter upon here. If fans are used—and 
these can scarcely be left out—a series of graded 
bamboo paper fans (not folding ones) may be 
arranged in a cluster, the largest just above the 
dado, ascending in a curve something like a palm, 
and decreasing toward the ceiling until almost 
lost in a fan of the smallest size. Door panels 
are a fruitful field for decoration. The simplest 
method is by gluing on Japanese papers cut to 
fit the panel. For this purpose choose the small ob- 
long papers, costing possibly three cents apiece, getting 
enough of each for a single panel. If one feels like 
undertaking more work the panels can be sketched in 
by hand. If the room is a Japanese room (and it is 
always desirable that some particular character be 























JAPANESE LATTICE-SCREEN. 





given to each rvom), sprays of cherry blossoms and 
hawthorn, so common in Japanese decoration, are ex- 
cellent subjects for copying. 

In conclusion, a few suggestions may be made for 
the exterior. One is, to give the wall under shelter of 
the veranda a flat coat of paint and use it as a back- 
ground for some sort of picture or decoration. The 
charming studio of Daniel French, the sculptor, at 
Concord, Mass., has a veranda overlooking an old 
orchard. The wall has been given a coat of plaster, 
which is stained a dark gray-green, and here some 
friendly hand has painted a corner of field flowers and 
grasses from which a flight of birds has started. If the 
house confronts a blazing strip of sand, the flowers 
which cannot grow elsewhere may be transferred to 
low boxes of loam and bound the porches with their 
beauty and fragrance. Finally, to add to the pictu- 
resqueness of the ‘* box’’ in the landscape, and to the 
comfort of its occupants, gayly striped ‘* persiennes’’ for 
sheltering windows and porches should not be for- 


gotten, Mary Gay HUMPHREYS. 





SOME SUGGESTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





THE illustrations on this and the page opposite, we 
believe, may all be found of more or less practical 
value to the decorator. The head of Medusa, in the 
original ‘‘ tazza,’’ is wondrously carved out of hard 
stone ; but the design may be used for many mate- 
rials. It affords an excellent lesson to the student in 
composition, and offers great decorative possibilities. 

For summer use it would be difficult to find a better 
kind of short window blind than the Japanese screens 
illustrated herewith. Three or four of them, of differ- 
ent patterns, arranged together, produce an excellent 
effect. They are not pierced wood, but true joiners’ 
work, beautifully finished. C. H. George has imported 
them in great variety. Bronzed or painted they may 
be used for ceilings with good effect. 

The cabinet maker will find valuable suggestions in 
the sixteenth century carved chest, a portion of which 
is shown on this page, and the wood-carver will also 
find it interesting. To the general reader it would be 


























PART OF A CARVED WOODEN CHEST, 


ABOUT 1500, IN THE BARGELLO, FLORENCE, 
difficult to present a more beautiful example of indus- 
trial art of the early Italian Renaissance. 

The two designs for dining-room chairs are put 
forth by the same Berlin firm, but it will be seen that 
they are by no means of equal merit. That on the right 
is good in every respect—sound in construction and 


sensible in decoration. The other, while not wholly 
bad, presents many faults. Its most objectionable 
features are in the lower portion. The forelegs and 
rails are cumbersome and inelegant. We had tond- 
ly hoped that senseless ‘‘ ornament’’ resembling 
nothing so much perhaps as inverted cups of assorted 
sizes had been given up for good by the furniture- 
maker ; but here we have it again, and exploited too 
in a publication 
(Schwende’s 
“Decorative 
Furniture’’) es- 
pecially design- 
ed for the use of 
the manufactur- 
ing trade. The 
bent legs of the 
back certainly 
do not add to 
the artistic 
beauty of the 
chair. We could 
atten- 
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also call 
tion to the mis- 
use of the brass- 
headed nails 
studding the 
framework of 
the back. Be- 
low the seat 
such nails fasten 
gimp and 
have a proper 
place ; but here 
it is too evident 
that they fasten 
nothing. In the 
other chair 
they are introduced in the back less objectionably, for 
they might serve to hold the cushion in place. 
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JAPANESE LATTICE-SCREEN, 


THE ART OF ILLUMINATION.* 





te 

THERE can be little doubt that the art of 
illuminating manuscripts in gold, silver, and col- 
ors, and the processes employed on them, were 
of Eastern origin; indeed, the figures of the 
apostles, which generally precede the books of 
the gospels written by them, are Byzantine in 
character as late as the eleventh century, and 
are frequently accompanied by Greek inscrip- 
tions. The art was introduced into Rome in the 
second century; but it is to the centuries be- 
tween the fifth and sixteenth that the true art of 
illumination belongs. It is an acknowledged 
fact that civilization Christianity reigned 
long in Ireland before either was fully introduced 
into England ; it is natural, therefore, that we 
should first look to Ireland for the art of illu- 
minating, nor do we look in vain. 

The most beautiful and wonderful of the Irish 
or Hibernian illuminations is the ‘‘ Book of 
Kells,’’ preserved in the Library of Trinity Col- 
This valuable manuscript was 
Few persons 


and 


lege, Dublin. 
executed during the sixth century. 
can gaze upon its wondrous richness and intri- 
cate detail without astonishment. 

The English illuminations which sprang from 
the Irish school may be best represented by the 
‘‘ Durham Book,”’ the finest specimen of Anglo- 
Hibernian illumination in existence. This splen- 
did MS. was illuminated on the Island of Lindis- 
farne, about the year 700. 

In the illuminations of both the Irish and 
Anglo-Irish schools we find labored intricacy, 
with a decided want of repose and artistic sim- 
plicity. Natural flowers and foliage are almost 
entirely omitted in works of Celtic art. A style 
of illumination which arose about the fourth cen- 
tury was in full vigor during the eighth, Its 
principal peculiarity consists in the vellum on 
which the illuminations were executed ; it being 

stained (or in latter times painted) with different shades 
of violet, purple, or rose ; the illuminations and texts 











* The series of illustrated articles of which this is the first (which 
will be continued in the magazine during the summer) is an abridge- 
ment, with alterations, of Henry Shaw’s “‘ Handbook of the Art of 
Illumination,” a work not readily accessible to the general reader, 
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were usually entirely executed in gold and silver, though 
colors were sometimes introduced. 

Manuscripts in letters of gold on white vellum are 
chiefly confined to the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries. Of these, the Bible anc Hours of Charlemagne’s 
grandson, Charles the Bald, preserved in the Musée 
des Souverains at Paris, and the gospels of the Har- 
leian collection, are probably the finest examples extant. 
In England the art of 
writing in gold seems 
to have been imperfectly 
understood in early 
times and the instances 
of it are very uncom- 
mon. Indeed, the oniy 
remarkable one that oc- 
curs is the charter of 
King Edgar to the new 
Minster of Winchester, 
in the year 966, Pre- 
fixed is a representation 
of Edgar 
between 
the Virgin 
and St. 
Peter, pre- 
senting 
hischarter 
to Christ, 
who 
above, 
supported 
by angels. The 
whole is within an 
elegant foliated bor- 
der of gold and col- 
ors on a purple 
ground, Our lower 
cut on the right of 
this page represents 
one - fourth of the 
border. 

The portion of a 
frame near the upper 
right hand 
corner is taken 
from a copy of 
the gospels of 
the ninth cen- 
tury from the 
Cathedral of 
Le Mans, but 
now in the Bi- 
bliothéque 
du Roi at 
Paris. The 
bands: are 
of gold 
with red 
outlines. 
The inter- 
lacings in 
the centres are white on 
black, and the leaves al- 
ternately a bright green 
and light purple. The 
illustration on the op- 
posite page is a copy of 
a leaf from a magnifi- 
cent Bible in the British 
Museum of the time of 
Charles the Bald, or the 
latter part of the ninth 
century. This book is 
of the largest folio size, 
measuring twenty-two 
inches in height, by. fif- 
teen inches in width, 
and consists of 409 
leaves of very fine vel- 
lum, in a beautiful and 
distinct minuscule letter 
in double columns. At 
the commencement is the title to ‘‘ Jerome’s Epistle to 
Paulinus,” written in capital Jetters in gold, nearly an 
inch in height, on bands of purple, which are enclosed 
in a border surrounding the entire page, composed of 
gold interlaced ornament, in the style usual in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, within an edge of green on 
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FLORAL ORNAMENT. 


FROM AN ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT, 






gold, with eight smaller interlaced ornaments in silver 
in the corners and intermediate spaces. The epistle 
follows, with a large F, *‘ Frater Ambrosius,’’ twelve 
inches in height, from which our illustration has been 
copied. This is succeeded by a series of pictures in the 
rude and coarse manner of the time, and many cleverly 
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designed borders and initial letters. The flat bands 
forming the skeleton of this F, and all the lightest tints 
of the ornament, represent silver ; the next gradation, 
gold ; the third, green ; and the deepest, blue or purple. 
In all cases the silver is surrounded with black lines, 
and the gold and colors with red ones. 

Our letter N is taken from an Anglo-Saxon illuminated 
Bible of about the tenth century. The 
light tints represent green; the studs and 
dots red; and the letter itself is a deep 
blue. An interesting letter A of about the 





LETTER FROM A TENTH CENTURY 


ANGLO-SAXON BIBLE, 





same period, but of different style (taken from 
a Bible presented to Charles the Bald by the 
Count Vivien, Abbé Commendatore de St. 
Martin de Tours), which we intended to give 
herewith, must go over until our next issue. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR 


I, 

WHAT is most required for illuminating is a series of 
pure, intense body-colors, capable of being kept clean 
and uncontaminated, while in con- 
stant use. Cake colors‘are least suit- 
able of all, from the great difficulty in 
procuring by their use a body-tint, or 
a Jarge volume of color. At times, 
however, they are useful when deli- 
cate washes are required. Powder 
colors, as manufactured expressly for 
illuminating, are the best and handiest. 
A number of small China saucers are 
requisite to mix them in. Being pre- 
pared with a strong glutinous sub- 
stance, they only require the addition 
of pure water (slightly warm, after 
having been boiled) and they are then ready to use. 

Indian ink can only be had in cakes (as imported), 
and if good, it should be perfectly smooth and free 
from any grit whatever, have a slight aromatic odor 
when mixed, and dry with an intense gloss. The 
student is warned against the use of pure scarlet, and 
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PORDER FROM A TENTH CENTURY ENGLISH MANUSCRIPT. 
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the chrome yellows (brilliant as they are), for they are 
liable to fade and become unpleasantly discolored. 
Metal- 
lic sub- 
stances 
are large- 
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ly used in all the 
branches of the il- 


luminator’s art, and 

when properly ap- 

plied, add greatly to 

the beauty and bril- FRAME 

liancy of the colors FROM A 

among which they NINTH 

are introduced. But CENTURY 

the reader is warned COPY 

against the use of OF THE 
inferior or imita- GOSPELS 
tion preparations, IN THE 
such as bronzes, KING’S 
inks, and paints, LIBRARY 
none of which will AT PARIS. 








bear exposure un- 
tarnished. In pre- 
ference to silver the preparations of platina and 
aluminum are recommended, for, unless protected 
with a varnish, silver will quickly turn black. 

Gold leaf is the best form of gilding material, but 
is somewhat difficult to work. Shell gold is gold 
powder prepared and placed in small mussel-shells. 

Of all the materials adapted to receive illumina- 
It can be pro- 
cured, prepared for the use of the illuminator, of 
It is, from the beauty 


tion, vellum stands pre-eminent. 


any size up to whole skins. 
of its téxture and the high finish of its surface, the 
best materia] for the purpose of illuminating. The 
finest and whitest skin must be selected ; and before 
it is worked upon it should be stretched upon a 
drawing - board. This may be done by slightly 
damping the reverse surface of the vellum witha 
clean wet sponge, and afterward gluing the edges 
all round to the board. 
Care must be taken to 
glue the skin securely, 
and to have the board 
perfectly flat and smooth. 
When the vellum is quite 
dry, it must be well pounced 
with dry powdered chalk, 
applied with a flannel roll. 
This removes all tendency 
to grease which might re- 
main on the skin. The 
chalk must be entirely 
dusted from the vellum 
with a clean cloth. All 
pencil work on vellum 
which is to be ultimately 
removed must be as light 
as possible, and cleaned off 
with dry stale bread only. 
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The next best material for the illuminator’s use is 
** London board.’”’ ‘* Bristol board ’’ is very much in- 
ferior to it, although considerably less in price. What- 
man’s hot-pressed drawing papers are also excellent. 
The paper selected should be thick and firm, having a 
smooth, fine-grained surface, free from nap or hairs, 
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and should be stretched in a similar manner to vellum 
before being worked upon, unless the illumination be 
small, when the paper may be attached to the drawing- 
board by wax or drawing-pins. 

It is very desirable for the illuminator to possess a 
complete set of good drawing instruments. The draw- 
ing-board and T square are most important. The be- 
ginner (if possible) should get a few lessons in the 
proper mode of working the instruments; he will find it 
time well spent. A set of small curves are of great use 
for guiding the drawing pens 
while inking-in the lines of 
scrolls and other ornaments. 
Never trust to the unaided hand 
that which can be done by the 
use of the instruments, for no 
human nerve can attain their 
precision. 

The brushes best suited for 
illuminating are red sable, as 
they retain a finer and firmer 
point when charged with body 
color than any other description 
of brush. All sizes are required 
for different classes of work, 
from a crow quill up to the 
swan quill. 
brushes of small goose - quill 


A few camel’s-hair 


size may be procured, for mix- 
ing up the various colors, there- 
by saving the more expensive 
sables from undue wear. A flat 
camel’s-hair brush is of use for 
damping, although for general 
purposes a small sponge is su- 
perior ; both had better be pro- 
cured, however. 

The pen is in constant use— 
scrolling, outlining, 
hatching, or lettering—in close 
attendance upon the pencil and 
brush, throughout the execution 
of the work. For outlining and 
delicate scrolling, there is no 
better pen than Gillott’s No. 
303; it combines strength and 
size with a beautifully tapered 
and minute point. For bolder 
work in‘ink, and general work 
in color, a broader pointed pen 
may be used with advantage, 
such as No. 404. For hatching, 
a soft flexible goose quill is the 
best, and for writing or lettering 
(where hardness and durability 
are essential qualifications) a 
well-baked turkey quill should 
be procured. The pen should 
have a point proportionate to 
the size of the text to be writ- 
ten, a little less in breadth than 
the thick strokes of the letters. 
Hair lines are made by moving 
the pen sideways. 

The flat or broad burnisher 
is unquestionably the best for 
bringing up large flat masses 
of goid, and should alone be 
used if the gilding be executed 
with shell-gold, without raising 
preparation. The pointed bur- 
nisher is useful with raised gold 
or very small ornaments. 

The cartoon is a correct pen- 
cil sketch of the design to be 
illuminated—the first embodi- 
ment of the artist’s thought: 
on it all must be perfected. 
To prepare it proceed as fol- 
lows : Stretch a piece of draw- 
ing paper (a little larger in size 
than the limits of the intended 
design) upon a drawing-board, and draw or trace on 
it the boundary lines of your text, with the initial 
spaces and terminal slips. It is advisable to render 
these outlines permanent by inking them with the 
drawing pen. We recommend this because then, 
however much the India-rubber may be used on the 
design, it will fail to remove the boundary lines. 
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The finished cartoon must now be covered with a 
piece of tracing paper, and a copy taken, by going over 
every line on the cartoon below, with an HHH common 
drawing pencil. Care must be taken to make a clear, 
distinct outline, or the great value of the tracing will be 
to an extent lost. In tracing, an opportunity is given, 


which should in no case be lost, to alter or improve any 
crude or incorrect form which may exist in the cartoon. 
A thin transparent white tracing paper is best suited 
for illuminating pur,oses and should always be used. 
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LEAF FROM A NINTH CENTURY RIBLE IN THE BRITISH 


The tracing, after being removed, must be placed 
over the sheet of vellum or cardboard to be illuminat- 
ed, and fastened by wax or drawing-pins, in its proper 
place with regard to the text. A piece of black-lead 
transfer paper must then be slipped between the tracing 
and the sheet, with the leaded surface downward, and 
all the pencil lines carefully gone over with the tracer. 
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The transfer lines must, now be gone over very care- 
fully and firmly with a fine steel pen. The Indian ink 
must not be dark in the portions which are to be 
colored, but in the scrolls and ornaments which are to 
remain jin outline, only a very black ink must be used. 
After the inking, the whole should be cleaned with 
bread, and the work is ready for gilding. 

Flat gilding may be executed with three materials-— 
gold leaf, shell gold, and gold paper. Shell gold is, 
however, the most suitable for the purpose, being more 
easily managed than leaf gold ; 
gold paper can only be resorted 
to when very large flat surfaces 
are to be covered. 

When shell gold is required 
for gilding, it must be treated 
as follows: If any quantity of 
surface has to be covered, sev- 
eral shells must be taken, and 
the gold washed from the whole 
into one with a plentiful supply 
of pure water. When this is 
done, the shell containing the 
gold in solution must be set 
aside for about an hour; the 
gold will then be found to have 
settled, and the dirty water 
A little 
clean water must now be added 


should be poured off, 





to the gold powder, with the 
addition of a little gum-water, 
and the whole mixed with a 
brush to an easy flowing creamy 
consistency. While laying the 
gold on the vellum or card- 
board, the student must be very 


careful to keep his brush well 


R 


supplied, and the gold flowing 
freely on his work, for unless 


at he observes these important 
points, a streaky mass will be 
T the result. The next process 
is that of burnishing, which 


g. 
must be performed with a flat 
burnisher. A sheet of highly 
glazed writing paper should be 
laid over the gilded portions 
when quite dry, and the bur- 
nisher passed over quickly many 
times, using considerable pres- 
If the gold does not come 
up sufficiently at first, it should 
be breathed and again 
well burnished. If the illumi- 
nation is free, and not stretched 
to a board, it should be laid on 
plate glass while being bur- 
nished, 

When the burnishing is com- 


sure, 


upon 


pleted, the gold may be orna- 
mented by being etched or dot- 
ted with the pointed burnisher, 
using pressure sufficient to se- 
cure the amount of effect de- 
sired. Dots punctured in rows 
along the edges of gold letters 
or panels have a_ peculiarly 
sparkling and brilliant effect. 
Diaper patterns of great beauty 
may be worked with the etching 
burnisher on masses of flat gold, 
such as panels around initials, 
or fields within them. 

The burnisher must be care- 
fully cleaned before it is used, 
for if any grains of dust come 
between the agate or flint of 
which it is made and the gold, 
the latter will become torn up 
or covered with innumerable 
scratches, which must injure its 
brilliancy. To clean the bur- 
nisher it had better be rubbed before commencing, and 
at times during its use, upon a piece of chamois leather, 
stretched for the purpose over a stick. The gold like- 
wise should be dusted with a soft camel’s-hair brush. 
A smooth burnisher must always:be selected, entirely 
free from irregularities of any kind whatever. 

[To be continued.] 
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the eye than the solid color. It is doubtless owing 
to this Oriental love of variety, even in the simplest 
applications of color, that we are indebted for the 
crackled, the marbled, the flashed, and the other kinds 
of seemingly almost accidental decoration familiar to 
connoisseurs. 

The illustrations given herewith of marbled and 
crackled decoration convey perhaps as good an idea 
of the appearance of these varieties as can be given 
without the use of color. The crackle effect no doubt 
was at first produced by accident—being nothing more 
or less than the “‘ crazing’ or cracking of the enamel 
which occurs when the piece is taken from the kiln 
and allowed to cool too quickly. But the Chinese, 
who were the first to avail themselves of this peculiar- 
ity, were not satisfied until by experiments they had 
produced many varieties of crackle, which they learned 
to regulate with scientific accuracy. The crazing was 
emphasized by rubbing vegetable color into the fissures, 
or using a thick ink for the purpose when the enamel was 
gray. Among the different kinds of crackle the most 
delicate is that known as “‘ truité,’”’so called from its 
resemblance to the slender scales of the trout. 

The ** marbled "’ wine bottle is an example of decora- 
tion somewhat similar to cracklein general effect, but very 

differently produced. 
To effect this ‘* mar- 
bling” the color is 
placedinatubeclosed 
at one end with a 
very fine gauze; by 
blowing through the 
other end little drops 
are precipitated up- 
on the ware; these 
trickle down in littie 
veins, and the so- 
called ‘* marbled ’’ 
appearance results. 
By a peculiar prepa- 
ration of the color 
‘the drops are filled 
with air, and upon 
striking against the 
side of the piece they 
burst and resolve 
themselves into little 
circles, forming a 
network like the fin- 
est lace. The ‘‘ mar- 
bled ’’ and the lace- 
like effects are both 
known as “‘ soufflé” 
(blown) decoration. 
Another decora- 
tive device of the 
Oriental ceramists is the application to porcelain of a mo- 
saic pattern resembling in little that employed in pave- 
ments, or imitating basket-work, the latter style being 
called by the French *‘ clathré.”” Sometimes the porce- 
jain is enveloped in a sheath made of actual bamboo. A 
cup thus enclosed, and a saucer with a border of ‘‘ cla- 
thré"’ mosaic, are shown in the illustration on the oppo- 
site page. The reticulated Japanese pot in the same illus- 





‘‘MARBLED”” WINE BOTTLE. 




















HE ceramic artists of the 
far East, as we all know, 
) have an agreeable way of 
breaking up the surface of 
a vase painted in mono- 
chrome by distributing all 
over it, without any set 
design, the same color in 
varying degrees of inten- 
sity, or by streaking or 
** flashing’’ one color with 
: another. This gives a tone 
“ often more beautiful to 





tration is a good example of another freak of the Ori- 
entals, frequently repeated by the potters of both 
France and England. This consists in making the 
vase or cup with a double wall, the inner one being 
solid while the outer one is an open network of porce- 
lain, sometimes adherent to the inner and sometimes 
separate from it. This peculiarity of construction is 
not without a certain utility, especially in the case of 
teacups, as the reticulated wall makes it easy to hold 
the cup in the hand, no matter how hot the tea may 
be. 

The surface of porcelain should never be wholly, or 
even largely covered. Jt should be borne in mind that 
the object of decoration is to embellish both the form 
and the material, and not to obscure either the one or 





CUP SHAPED LIKE THE NELUMBO FLOWER, 


the other. Completely metallizing china by gilding, or 
covering the entire surface with landscapes or natural 
flowers, is in bad taste. Marbleizing, with a view of 
pure imitation, is also much to be condemned, but 
when the decorative effect of marble is introduced, as 
with the Chinese and Japanese, merely to break the 
monotony of a solid color, it is permissible. The imi- 
tation of the ornament peculiar to one age and one 
purpose on the utensils of another age, which are in- 
tended for totally different uses, is as common a fault 
as applying the ornament of one material to the deco- 
ration of another. As is justly pointed out in Red- 
grave’s ‘‘ Manuz] of Design,’’ the revivals of Wedg- 
wood were, in a degree, in this spirit; and although 
they produced a vast change for the better in the forms 
of English pottery, and placed a salutary curb on the 
extravagance of the style that then obtained, they were 
but the resurrection of a dead art; and the funeral 
urns of Etruria, being inconsistent with modern uses, 
have a cold formality quite inconsonant with the feel- 
ings of the time. The writer, speaking of the abuse of 
the ornament of one material by its application to 
another, refers particularly to the copying of engrav- 
ings and pictures on various utensils. He says: *‘ In 
one case we have seen the most sacred symbols of 
religion used as the decorations for the borders of 
plates, while the centres of them, and of the dishes of 
the same set, consisted of angels, copied from an illus- 
trated prayer-book, flying in the midst of a blue 
heaven diapered with stars. Such incongruities, im- 
proper in any case, are sadly and strangely inapplicable 
to a dinner-service. It has been well said, that sym- 
bolical ornament demands perfect accordance between 
the use of an object and its decoration ; but can any- 
thing be more inharmonious than such sacred symbols 
mixed up with a festive dinner. Such incongruities are 
ever arising from unthinking imitation.” 

In applying the usual somewhat severe standard of 
criticism as to propriety in ceramic decoration, it is 
proper to distinguish clearly between objects intended 
for ornaments and works of utility. Thus Redgrave, 
while severely condemning ‘* manufactures so over-dec- 
orated as to be degraded into mere ornaments” ad- 
mits that when works are produced simply with that 
object, they may not only be admired as addressed to 
the purpose of giving pleasure by their beauty, but by 
their production may exercise a,useful influence on the 
general taste of the manufacture, and he gives as an 








example the present product of the Sévres factory. 
Here we find the taste of the first artists assisted by 
the science of able chemists, and, under a judicious 
direction, united to the most skilful workmanship and 
manufacture, and the result is that the fabrication of 
porcelain is carried to the highest degree of excellence. 
The chefs d’ceuvre of this factory, however, are works 
which must be classed as ornaments, such as vases, 
caskets, chalices, and tazzas. The forms adopted, 
heretofore so rococo, are pure, and those pure forms are 
rarely interfered with by reliefs. The details of the 
decoration, the modelling of the reliefs and the painting 
—whether these consist of figures, flowers, or simply of 
ornamental forms—are in many cases of rare and felic- 
itous excellence, and of high merit in all. 

The example of modern Sévres given herewith, while 
undeniably beautiful in parts of its decoration, we shal] 
see is not a good mode]. The Chinese nelumbo cup, il- 
lustrated herewith, certainly is an object of utility con- 
verted into a mere ornament—no one would maintain 
that it is convenient for handling-- but compare it with 
the French jardiniére and judging it by the same rules 
of criticism. -regarding both as mere ornaments—the 
jardiniére falls far behind it in excellence. 

Before proceeding to the comparison, it may not be 
out of place to say a few words about the nelumbo ; 
for although frequently met with in Chinese art, it is 
not generally known that it has a symbolic meaning. 
It is essentially a Buddhist plant. Meeting it in sur- 
face decoration we find its leaves spreading upon a 
wave indicated by lines at exact distances ; its flowers 
more or less advanced, bending their half-opened cups 

or their rosettes of fleshy petals upon delicate stalks, of 
which the spongy texture is expressed by a finely dot- 
ted line. The esteem in which it is held is very great. 
The Festival of the Nelumbo, Jacquemart tells us, is 
celebrated with no Jess pomp in the Chinese women’s 
apartments than is that of the tulips in the harem of the 
Mussulman. He says: ‘‘If we could doubt the impor- 
tance of the nelumbo, certain large vases would make 
us understand it. We find them decorated with boats 
filled with young women, their sleeves turned up to the 
shoulder, about to plunge their arms into the water, 
not only to gather 
the flowers, but to 
pick up the stalks al- 
ready laden with the 
ripe fruit; through 
an archway opening 
to the palace the 
boats return, and 
upon an upper ter- 
race the emperor and 
his family, surround- 
ed by dignitaries, are 
about to make a tra- 
ditional repast, con- 
sisting solely of the 
almonds of the ne- 
Jumbo, which serves 
to recall annually to 
rich and poor alike 
the frugal mode of 
life of their ances- 
tors.” 

There is some pro- 
priety then in the 
Chinese showing 
their love for this 
truly national flower 
by adapting its form to that of a cup and its leaf to the 
purposes of a saucer. It would not be easy to finda 

_ better way of familiarizing it in domestic life. How nat- 
urally the nelumbo lends itself to this graceful treatment 
our illustration shows. Hence, if we cannot approve of 
a cup of a form impossible to handle with comfort and 
so fragile as to invite the servant to chip it, we can at 
least admire the delicate skill and ingenuity of the 
artist. 

With our Sévres jardiniére, the case is different, 
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Here we have no natural form readily adapting itself 
to that of some domestic utensil. Instead we find a 
vessel of no particular shape in nature, but suggesting 
that of some sea-shell, with the aim apparently of in- 
troducing a pictorial decoration with a fresh water sub- 
ject. And, as if this were not sufficiently incongruous, 
the picture is flanked by plants in relief which even the 
most good natured naturalist would scarcely consent 
to admit as aquatic. The panel decoration in pate-sur- 
pate is in the style of Solon, with 
whose charming designs our readers 
have already been made familiar by 
numerous interesting illustrations. 


NOTES ON UNDERGLAZE 
PAINTING. 

IF the color, directly it is put on, 
soaks into the ware and appears dry, 
either the ware (if it has been so 
treated) has not a sufficient coating of 
size, or the color is not sufficiently 
oily. In underglaze painting it is al- 
most impossible to use too much oil. 
Great care should be taken, especially 
when working with gum, to lay the 
color on evenly. It is very useful 
when beginning underglaze painting 
to practise laying on backgrounds, 
having them fired and glazed for 
future enamel work. In all under- 
glaze work these should be laid on 
in oil. 

In painting heads, care should be taken not to get 
the background too heavy or too dark, unless consider- 
ably broken up. Pattern designs, in monochrome, or 
two or three colors, may also with advantage be 
worked by the beginner in underglaze. As a rule 
(although it is very true that care should be taken 
not to Jay the color on too thickly), underglaze coloring 
should be considerably stronger than the ultimate effect 
required, to allow for the firing out of the colors. It 
should be remembered that underglaze blues and 
greens fire stronger, whereas yellows and oranges 
sometimes fire out altogether. When gum has been 
used as the medium, it can be washed out again with 
water, and color laid on with oil can be more or less 
removed with turpentine. It is often useful to draw 
the design on bisque ware with a black lead pencil, the 
marks of which can be rubbed out with bread. 

It is best to master thoroughly the peculiarities of the 
few underglaze colors available to the 
ceramic artist before endeavoring to 
produce landscape and elaborate work 
with them. This class of paintings on 
pottery is usually begun on the bisque 
and finished on the glaze. This is the 
best plan for painting portraits. As a 
rule, as much as possible should be done 
on the bisque, though it should be re- 
membered that any work once fired on 
the bisque can never be got out again, 
and it is not well for beginners to at- 
tempt too much. It is often very useful 
to outline designs on the bisque, and 
then to have them fired and glazed, 
when the outline will be ready for the 
enamel painting, and it has this great 
advantage, that it is permanent; and 
the enamel painting on the piece, if un- 
satisfactory before it has been fired, can 
be rubbed out with turpentine, but the 
outline, of course, always remains. 

When doing heads or elaborate work 
on the bisque, it will be found very con- 
venient to commence the subject with 
colors mixed with gum and water, and 
to finish and strengthen it over them 
with the same colors, using oil as a medium. It is 
necessary to do almost all painting on the bisque con- 
siderably stronger than would be the case if the colors 
did not disappear so much in the fire. 

With regard to landscape painting on pottery, by 
far the best effects can be produced on the bisque, 
especially on cream-colored ware and majolica. In 
painting landscapes under the glaze it will be found 
best to try for simple effects of sky with flat coloring ; 
but the most suitable are foliage subjects of a subdued 
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green and brown character, deriving their principal in- 
terest from prominent figures. The figures may te 
more or less elaborately worked out, and the landscape 
should be subordinated to them. 

It should be remembered, especially in landscape 
painting, that the work should have a considerably 
darker appearance before it is fired than the ultimate 
effect aimed at. It should also be remembered that the 
firing of underglaze pieces is a much longer, more un- 
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certain, and hazardous process than that of pieces 
which have been painted with enamel colors over the 
glaze. 

The flatter and more even the plaque, the better it 
is for portrait painting. In painting heads on oval 
plaques the chin should be in the middle, unless the 
neck be very long or there be a long beard, when it 
should be rather higher, and vice versa, if short, it 
should be rather Jower. Great care should be taken 
that all that pertion of the ware which will be covered 










ORIENTAL PORCELAIN, 


SAUCER WITH MOSAIC BORDER. CUP SHEATHED WITH BAMBOO. RETICULATED JAPANESE POT. 


with the face and features, or arms and hands, or any 
flesh, is perfectly free from blemish. | Special hair pen- 
cils can be obtained for miniature painting, but, as 
a rule, a larger brush, provided it has a fine point, will 
be found the best to work with. It is particularly im- 
portant to have good brushes for miniature painting. 
When copying portraits from photographs, the feat- 
ures, and especially the eyes, should be exaggerated. 
Photographs should onfy be used, even the best, as 
suggesting the general configuration and outline of the 
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subject and features, and, in a less degree, the locality 
and depth of the shadows. Some good portraits are 
done entirely by line work on porcelain, and also on 
ordinary wares, both over and under glaze. Some inks 
(probably containing iron or some other metal), when 
used on the bisque, turn brown and reddish in firing, 
and line drawings can thus be produced by their use 
under the glaze. The amateur in ** Limoges’’ painting 
will find on the first page of the supplement an excel- 
lent design, by Mr. Charles Volkmar, 
for the decoration of a plaque. 





MODERN SEVRES, 

EVERY one knows that the French 
National Sévres Manufactory works 
exclusively at the expense and for the 
account of the State. None of its pro- 
ducts can, therefore, be sold direct 
from the manufactory, and the numer- 
ous articles of real Sévres porcelain 
to be met with at public sales must 
invariably have been originally the 
property of persons who had received 
them as presents from the chief of the 
State or the government. Thus, on 
the occasion of the 1878 International 
Exhibition, a number of vases, worth, 
at cost price of production, about £ 60 
each, were presented to various per- 
sonages as a reward for special ser- 
In the case of Sévres china, 
as with pictures, the prices realized 


vices. 


are, therefore, purely conventional, depending upon 
the rarity and beauty of the object in question and 
the number of intending purchasers. 
der more interesting and practical the Exhibition of 
Sévres open to the public at the manufactory, the admin- 
istration has just decided that all the principal works on 
view shall bear their cost of production. 
now on view there include a large vase, green and blue 
ground, figure of Neptune, marked.1800 f. ; a Mayeux 
vase, destined for the Louvre, 15,600 f.; two other 
chalice-shaped vases, with paintings representing the 
seasons, 13,700 f. ; and a cup (War), 15,550 f. 


In order to ren- 


The objects 


A NEW magnetic contrivance for extracting the fer- 
ruginous particles from the paste used for porcelain 
which sometimes give the articles a color, or a 
minutely-spotted appearance, where a pure white is 

desired, is in operation at the French 

pottery works of Creil and of Pillivuyt 

& Co. of Mehun-sur-Yéore. It is also 

announced that a porous porcelain or 

earthenware is being produced by Herr 

Buchholz, of Charlottenburg, by mixing 
. the prepared paste with matters which 

burn while the wares are baked, and 

leave the spaces they previously took 
up empty. except a little ash. Different 
kinds of matter for the purpose are 
taken, according to the kind of pores 
desired. 
and sizes are suitable, especially poor 
corn ; still better, thin rods of willow, 
birch or hazel, cut up into small pieces, 

which are sorted, and rounded in a mill. 

Herr Buchholz also utilizes the same 

principle for producing regular, contin- 

uous pores or apertures in porcelain 
ware by means ef wooden rods embed- 
ded in particular directions in the paste. 


Seed-grains of various kinds 


AMATEUR pottery painters discour- 
aged at the difficulties in getting their 
work successfully fired may be inter- 
ested to learn that a Dr. Jakobsen of 
Berlin has invented a new system of transparent majol- 
ica lacquer painting by which the colors need not be 
burned in. They dry quickly and will then withstand 
cold water, and even resist scratching with a knife. 
Painting can be done with them in the same way as oil 
colors, but they dry quicker than the latter. On account 
of their transparency they can only be used on a white or 
light ground, or as transparencies on glass (such as 
magic-lantern slides). On porcelain or faience they 
produce the effect of burnt porcelain colors. 


























OPAQUE AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMELS. 





IV. 


OuR illustrations of painted 
enamels this month include an- 
other example of the master, 
Leonard Limousin. It repre- 
sents Saint Matthew, is dated 
1547, and is one of a series of 
the twelve apostles, belonging 
to the Church of the Holy Fa- 
ther at Chartres. It was origi- 
nally in the Chateau d’Anet, 
the home of Diane de Poictiers, 
the emblem (the salamander) of 
whose royal protector, Francis 
I., as well as his initial, will be 
recognized on the border. The 
painting is on white priming, 
the principal divisions of the de- 
sign being traced with the brush 
. in brown bistre. All that is 
seen of the white of the ground is what is necessary 
for the lights of the picture. 

The portrait of Jean Fouquet in enamel has been 
attributed to Fouquet himself, but its author will prob- 
ably never be known. The French or Flemish charac- 
ter of the plaque would decidedly tend to favor the first 
opinion. It is certain, however, that there was noth- 
ing painted in Limoges before the sixteenth century that 
resembles it. When similar works afterwards were 
produced in Limoges, the naive style of this portrait 
no longer obtained. 

The elaborately decorated ewer and tray in the 
Beurdeley collection, illustrated herewith, are signed I. 
C., and are doubtless the work of Jean De Court, who 
sometimes also signed his pieces I. D. C. His signa- 
ture, however, is hardly necessary for the identification 
of his productions ; for his style is easily recognizable 
by the smoked appearance of his gray half tints and by 
the bright salmon shades of his carnations. The 
pieces attributed to De Court include ewers, cups, salt 
stands, and candlesticks, all very highly finished. 
These subjects generally represent the months and are 
imitations, more or less free, of the works of Etienne de 
Laulne. The reverse side of the objects, as in most 
Limoges enamelled ware, is generally much deco- 
rated and more interesting in subject than the in- 
side. In the large oval tray in the Beurdeley col- 
lection, the figures, in the desperate battle waging, 
are of rather large proportions. The ewer shows 
a procession of satyrs in the triumphal march of 
Silenus. 

The work of Pierre Raymond, who, like De 

Court, was a follower of De Laulne in style of 
composition, illustrates an essentially French 
school in enamel painting. The reverse of his 
dishes and tazze are adorned with tasteful ara- 
besques. In his grisailles, he tints the carnations, 
as had been done by some of his precursors, and 
in the last of his works he carries this tou excess, 
the tone assuming a salmon-like hue. A peculiar 
feature of his ewers is that the handles, certain 
mouldings, and the edge of the feet show a white 
ground with interlacings and scrolls in ochreous 
red. Pierre Courteys was another great enameller. 
It may be mentioned, by the way, that Jacquemart 
does not seem to think highly of De Court, cldss- 
ing him with those ‘‘ enamellers of the period of 
decline who make excessive use of ‘ paillon’ 
(solder).’” 

The art began to decline about 1650; and after 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth fell into com- 
plete decay. A coarse coloring and an uncertain out- 
line characterize the last period of Limoges enamels. 
A new method of applying enamel, however, rose 
with the decline of the old ; and a discovery attributed 
to Jean Toutin, a French goldsmith, was the beginning 
of a process which was soon carried by his pupils, and 
especially by Petit6t, to most wonderful perfection. 
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Toutin was not exactly the inventor of this new 
method, for Limousin, as we have seen, attempted to 
paint with enamel colors on a white ground ; but the 
colored enamels employed were not adapted for the 
purpose. In the execution of the new enamel paint- 
ings, Toutin was assisted by Isaac Gribelin, a cele- 
brated crayon painter. But these were far surpassed 
by the famous artists Petit6t and Bordier. 





























ST. MATTHEW, 


LIMOUSIN ENAMEL. IN THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY FATHER AT 
CHARTRES. 


By the new method opaque vitrifiable colors were 
laid (the plate being gold) upon a thin ground of 
enamel, and passed through the fire with scarcely any 
change in their tints. ‘These opaque colors were ap- 
plied upon the enamel ground, in the same way as 
water colors are Jaid upon ivory. Many of the minia- 
ture portraits executed in this manner for about a hun- 





JEAN FOUQUET, PAINTER TO LOUIS XI. 


ENAMEL PORTRAIT OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY IN THE LOUVRE. 


dred years after 1620 by a number of known artists, 
both French and German, are extremely good ; but 
the name of Petit6ét stands above them all. No one 
has ever equalled the delicacy of his drawing or the 
spirit and the skill of his coloring. Some of the por- 
traits which he painted are scarcely larger than a dime ; 
yet the merit.of the design and the precision with 


which it is traced, the clearness with which the features 
are defined, and the perfection of execution, leave 
scarcely an opening for criticism. Petit6t almost always 
enamelled upon gold; a metal which suffers least in 
the often repeated exposure to the heat of the furnace. 
The mode of enamelling adopted by Petit6t was ap- 
plied by other artists to many small objects of personal 
luxury and ornament. Snuff-boxes, watch-cases, rings 
and little work-cases were beautifully decorated with 
scenes of battles, or rural dances and the like ; or with 
flowers and fruit and animals ; all designed and finished 
ina charming manner. Pictures in enamel of any im- 
portance as works of art have been very rarely pro- 
duced until within the last hundred years or so; for, 
although Petitét, in the reign of Louis XIV., drew 
with exquisite neatness, he seldom produced enamels 
which aimed at more than microscopic finish, and ac- 
curate drawing of the human head. His works gener- 
ally measure from about an inch and a half to two 
inches in diameter, and are usually either circular or 
oval. It was reserved for modern times to try a bolder 
flight, and the result has been that enamel paintings 
are now produced with every possible excellence in 
art. The rich depth of Rembrandt and Reynolds can 
be perfectly rendered, together with all their peculiari- 
ties of handling and texture ; and the delicacy of the 
most beautiful miniature on ivory may be successfully 
competed with. As regards size, enamels are now 
painted measuring as much as 16 inches by 18, and 15 
inches by 20. The kind of enamel used for pictorial 
purposes is called *‘ Venetian white hard enamel ;”’ it 
is composed of silica, borax and oxide of tin. 

With this paper we conclude our remarks on this 
branch of our subject. In a future number we shall 
speak of cloisonné enamels, with especial reference to 
the revival of the art by the French, who within the 
past few years have brought it to a high degree of per- 
fection, taking the lead here, just as we have seen they 
have done in their revival of the almost lost art of 
painting on metal in translucent enamels. 


ADVENTURES OF A MS. BIBLE, 

AN amusing instance of the exaggerated value some- 
times placed on articles of rarity by their owners, and 
the artful manoeuvres occasionally resorted to in the 

hope of realizing exorbitant prices for them, by 
appealing to the credulity of public bodies or pri- 
vate individuals, is afforded in the history of the 
magnificent illuminated Bible of the ninth century 
in the British Museum, from which the elaborate 
initial F on page 13 is taken. This manuscript, 
formerly attributed to the English monk Alchuine, 
who was in the service of Charlemagne, is now 
conceded to be not of earlier date than the latter’s 
successor, Charles the Bald. It was taken out of 
the Abbey at Basle by the French troops in 1793, 
and the same year became the property of M. 
Bennot, Vice-President of the Tribunal of Dolé- 
mont, from whom it was purchased about 1822 by 
M. De Speyr-Passavant, who at once proclaimed it 
to be the work of the English monk Alchuine, and 
prepared for the use of Charlemagne. The fact of 
Alchuine having received Charlemagne’s com- 
mands to undertake a recension of Jerome’s Vul- 
gate text of the Bible, and having caused a copy to 
be written for the Emperor's own use, stands un- 
disputed, on the authority of Alchuine himself, 
corroborated by the testimony of other writers. 
The evidence, however, that M. De Speyr-Passa- 
vant produced to prove the identity of this volume 
with the Bible prepared for Charlemagne proved 
wholly fictitious. Nevertheless, with an assumed 
confidence in its genuineness, he took it to Paris in 
December, 1828, with the intention of selling it to the 
French Government, at first at the price of 60,000, 
then at 48,000, and finally at 42,000 francs ; but the 
price appeared so excessive that it was resolved not to 
buy it, and its proprietor, in May, 1830, took it back 
to Basle, by no means disheartened by his failure, 
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Application was next made to Lord Stuart de Rothe- 
say, English ambassador in Paris ; then to the late 
Duke of Sussex ; afterward to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Archbishop of York, and Viscount Althorp, 
in England ; to the Baron Reiffenberg, in Belgium, and 
to the Bishop of Beauvais, in France, in each case in vain. 
Having totally failed in France, in January, 1836, he 
set out for England. and offered the Bible to the trus- 
tees of the British Museum, first at the price of £ 12,- 
ooo, then £ 8000, then £ 6500, which he declared was an 
immense sacrifice. At length, finding he could not 
part with the manuscript on terms so absurd, he re- 
solved to sell it by public auction, and accordingly in 
April, 1836, the Bible was knocked down for the sum 
of £1500, but to the proprietor himself, as there was 
not one real offer for it. Overtures were then again 
made to the British Museum, which finally bought it 
for the comparatively moderate sum of £750. 


MINIATURE PORTRAITS. 





IN historical interest miniature portraits may often 
challenge comparison with large oil portraits. They 
are equally valuable as records of costume ; and the 
portable size of miniatures frequently alone secures 
their preservation, so that often they are all we have to 
enable us to recall the lineaments of the illustrious 
dead. Not only also is the work historically valuable, 
but we all know that a diminished resemblance of an 
object affords a special pleasure and illusion. Who 
has not looked, for instance, through an inverted tele- 
scope with almost childish delight? When, too, a 
miniature is painted on ivory, the warm, delicate, 
semi transparent surface renders it susceptible of a 
certain polished beauty unattainable by other means. 
The minuteness of such works does not preclude the 
possibility of their possessing qualities of high art. In 
proof of which, we might adduce the small picture of 
‘The Three Graces,’’ by Raphael himself, or his 
sublime ‘‘ Vision of Ezekiel’’ in the Pitti Palace, 
Florence, as well as remind our readers of small pict- 
ures by Correggio and other of the greatest masters, 
not to mention most of the Dutch painters. If, in- 
deed, smallness of size were any objection to a work of 
art, we should not esteem so highly as we do some of 
the most exquisite remains of antiquity—Greek glyptics 
—nor modern cameos, intaglios, and medallions. 

Miniatures have, 
moreover, tender and 
romantic associations 
seldom attached to 
larger pictures. Many 
a miniature has been 
kissed by dying lips. 
These humble per- 
formances entwine 
themselves with hu- 
man emotions, hopes, 
and regrets, perhaps 
more intimately than 
any other of the pro- 
ductions of genius. 
The mother treasures 
the resemblance of her 
lost son, and sheds 
tears over it in secret. 
They nestle in fair 
bosoms — sometimes 
lying unconsciously 
near breaking hearts. 
And many a manly 
breast has had no 
other consolation in 
danger or trial, on the 
battlefield or in exile. 
What strange and 
secret passages in the 
lives of the highborn 
and eminent, the 
worthy or infamous, 
would be disclosed 
could each little por- 
trait tell its own tale! 
What extraordinary 
inedited materials for biography would be furnished, or 
‘‘mémoirs pour servir’’ be supplied! The mere dis- 


covery of some of them having been worn would have 
involved loss of life or proscription, as, for example, 
the numerous lockets of the Scotch Pretender. 





This charming branch of the fine arts has always 
been successfully practised by the English, who indeed 
excelled in it long before they obtained distinction 
in any other. They had Nicolas Hilliard, Isaac and 
Peter Oliver, when they were indebted to the foreign- 





EWER OF PAINTED ENAMEL. 


IN THE BEURDELEY COLLECTION, 


ers, Holbein and Vandyck, for larger portraits. And 
although Petit6t and his brother-in-law, companion, 
and fellow-enameller, Bordier, were patronized by 
Charles I., they were quickly obliged to leave on the 
fall of their master, and their loss was more than com- 


EWER-TRAY OF PAINTED ENAMEL. 


IN THE BEURDELEY COLLECTION. 


pensated by the native miniature painters, Samuel 
Cooper and Hoskins; when, too, Englishmen were 
again obliged to employ for larger works the foreigners 
Lely and Kneller. Even up to the present time, with 
the exception of Samuel Cooper, few miniature painters 
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of any country can compare with old Isaac Oliver. His 
execution is principally distinguished from that of the 
other great English miniature painter, Cooper, by its 
patient and minute stippling ; while that of Cooper has 
more the character of hatching, the ‘‘ drag’’ of the 
brush being evident. The latter is, therefore, more 
suggestive and descriptive. It must be remembered, 
however, that Cooper lived in an age of greater facility, 
and had the advantage of studying and copying the 
works of Vandyck (Cooper was called ‘* Vandyck in 
little”) ; yet the boldness and freedom of his style is 
scarcely more admirable than the delicate fidelity and 
truth to nature which distinguish the best pictures of 
Isaac Oliver, and which give them, together with their 
rarity, so great a value among collectors. His son, 
Peter Oliver, approaches very near his father in mere 
finish. The works of these artists may be studied to 
advar..age in the fine collections of the Dukes of Port- 
land and Buccleugh. 

From the time of Hoskins and Cooper—near which 
time also flourished Zincke, the enamel painter, Flat- 
man, Gibson ‘‘ the dwarf,’’ and other inferior artists 
-—miniature painting continued to be cultivated, though 
not with so much success, down to the time of Richard 
Cosway, R.A. A remarkably fine collection of the 
works of this charming master has been formed by Mr. 
Edward Joseph, of London, who, we see, has recently 
lent it to the Leeds Exhibition for the benefit of the 
local school of art. He has been asked to allow Lon- 
doners, also, the privilege of seeing at the South Ken- 
sington Museum these gems of miniature painting. 

Quite a new style—indeed almost a new school—has 
come into vogue in England during the present cen- 
tury. But the English artists maintain their superiority 
in this branch of portrait painting, as indeed was ad- 
mitted at the Exposition des Beaux Arts, even by 
French critics. Itis to be regretted that since the in- 
troduction of colored photographic portraits the de- 
mand for this branch of art in its only tasteful and 
valuable form has become almost extinct. 

The oldest miniatures have generally a brilliant ultra- 
marine background, and gold is used in representing it- 
self, as in other contemporary paintings, and also in 
modern Indian and Persian miniatures. Miniatures 
have, however, generally had a style of their own, not 
usually resembling closely that of other works of the 
same period. In respect to the practice of Sir William 
Ross, Mr. Thorburn, 
and other artists of 
our own time, what- 
ever may be thcught 
of its legitimacy, it 
must be confessed that 
qualities of richness, 
force, and depth are 
attained which were 
formerly looked for 
only in the oil pictures 
of Titian, Vandyck, 
and other such mas- 
ters. Greater struct- 
ural knowledge is also 
now displayed, which 
is probably due to the 
fact that most of the 
best miniature paint- 
ers of this century 
have paid more atten- 
tion to drawing in 
large than the earlier 
artists. For, as Hay- 
don says, “When a 
man who draws in 
large comes to paint 
in little, he compresses 
his knowledge ; but a 
man who draws in lit- 
tle, when he paints in 
large, but enlarges his 
ignorance,”’ 

The French have 
had several excellent 
miniature and enamel 
painters since Petitét 
(whom Louis XIV. welcomed from England and loaded 
with honors), more particularly during the time of the 
Empire—of whom may be mentioned Isabey, Augustin, 
Guérin, and Saint. America has not yet produced any 
miniature painter of special repute. 








ARTISTS’ VIEWS ON WOMAN’S DRESS. 





V. 

MERICAN women have the 
instinct of dress, and what 
they lack, Mr. Bruce Crane 
says, is courage to assert 
their individuality. As so- 
ciety grows older it becomes 
more and more a_back- 
ground against which the 
individual is lost unless 
brought into marked relief. 
Special women have special resources at their com- 
mand in different gifts and accomplishments. These 
must always be few, but dress is every woman's re- 
source. Women seek variety, but it is variety within 
the limits prescribed by the dressmaker, who under- 
stands dress as a means of personal expression as little 
as she does Choctaw. Every woman, if she would rely 
on her own understanding of herself, would dress better 
by dictating to her dressmaker than by having her 
dress prescribed by a person who, no matter how often 
she goes to Paris and returns with new styles, looks 
upon dress as a thing apart from the wearer. Sanc- 
tioned by fashion women will do all sorts of things. 
Few women, two years ago, would have adorned them- 
selves with sunflowers. On some women they are cer- 
tainly effective, but they have become meaningless, for 
every woman wants one. 

One of the results of women’s taking the matter in 
their own hands would be the wider choice they would 
have in materials. Some of the most beautiful stuffs 
for dress, both in color and in texture, are not found in 
the shops which ladies most frequent. Some of these 
are upholstery goods, and that fact would bar them to 
most women. Nothing finer in tone has been found 
than some of the Morris fabrics. In the thinner tapes- 
tries there are designs and colors that would be un- 
equalled in dresses. All that is necessary is for a wom- 
an to have the courage to take a good thing when- 
ever or wherever she sees it. 

Of all materials, however, for dresses, Mr. Crane pre- 
fers the Japanese stuffs. Aside from their color, which 
is always good, there is a quality in their texture 
which gives the most beautiful folds ; at the same time 
the fabrics are so light that any quantity of the stuff 
can be used, and the beauty of its folds be secured to 
any extent. Like the Romans of whom Mr. Millet 
tells us, to whom the folds of the toga were so dear, 
Mr. Crane seems to find in them the great charm of 
woman’s dress. He refers to the painting by Mr. 
Hennessy in last year’s exhibition of the Academy of 
Design. In this a lady in a pink dress with a Watteau 
train vied with the splendor of a peacock with extended 
tail. But the Watteau, unlike most of its kind, which 
are made of heavy rich materials and somewhat scant, 
was of some light stuff and fell in a number of light 
graceful folds. The charm of such a train is in the 
gentle, tremulous motion of the whole mass, which ac- 
cords with the movement of the figure, instead of lying 
in rigid folds as do heavier materials. This same 
effect is easily obtained in Japanese silks. 

Mr. Crane showed a design for a dress intended for 
a California lady. The material is a grayish blue Jap- 
anese silk. For this there is a design of apple sprays 
in blossom, which extends up the front and over the 
shoulders and down the back, the design finally losing 
itself in a few spots of color in the train, and being 
most luxuriant in the front widths, and about the 
pocket. The treatment is of course merely decorative. 
The painting is in oils, and to guard against their un- 
pleasant shiny look the paints are left on brown paper 
for half an hour before using in order that the super- 
fluous oi] may be absorbed. The tablier is of the 
creamy Japanese silk of which handkerchiefs are made ; 
in fact it is made of these handkerchiefs sewed together 
with the joinings concealed in light folds. The sleeves 
are long and tight, and are laced on top of the arm, with 
blue silk underneath them puffing up through the in- 





terlacings. The back is a Watteau with train, and into 
this has been gathered a quantity of stuff to get the 
number of light folds which Mr. Crane admires. To 
counteract the light weight of the material and keep it 
just in place a method which the Japanese themselves 
make use ofis resorted to. Into along strip of blue silk 
of which the two edges have been sewed together is 
poured enough fine white sand to lie loosely but not 
pack, and the strip is then sewed underneath, the edge 
merely showing like a braid. This device does not 
interfere with the play of the folds, but gives the train 
the body it needs. There is some lace on each side of 
the tablier. 

No ornament, Mr. Crane thinks, is more abused than 
the bow. When a dressmaker does not know what 
else to do she puts a bow on. Jn truth, the artist says, 
ribbons require the most delicate management not to 
appear intrusive and break up a color disagreeably. 
The only excuse for a ribbon as an ornament is when 
it makes the pretence of tying. In a child’s dress com- 
posed by him the back is of two distinct pieces. These 
are united on the waist, where the folds are confined by 
bows of ribbon scarcely varying from the tone of the 
dress, and to render their necessity the more apparent, a 
strip of silk between the two pieces shows underneath. 

In speaking of color Mr. Crane advises always the 
use of uncertain tints, that is to say, of those that re- 
quire two or three words to give an idea of them. The 
charm of such color lies in the shadows of the folds 
that the different hues give forth. This was seen in 
the Hennessy dress, in whose shadows appeared pur- 
ples and greens. In different stuffs for upholstery pur- 
poses and in the best wall papers are found the most 
beautiful colors for the purposes of dress. An artist 
knows that to get these tints a number of different col- 
ors are required, and that in the shadows these will all 
one way or another be felt. Another advantage in the 
use of indefinite tints is that so many more colors can 
be worn. Carefully chosen at least five colors can 
mingle in one garment harmoniously, when two posi- 
tive colors would fairly put out the eyes. This 
was broadly shown in the first ‘‘ Patience’ com- 
pany, whose dresses were carefully selected from Mor- 
ris tints, and every one appreciated the harmonious 
and quiet grouping of colors. But in succeeding 
troupes the same skill in the choice of colors was not 
shown, although they attempted what are popularly 
known as “ artistic colors.” ‘The result was that on 
the stage the colors ‘‘ swore’ at one another, and the 
lovely harmony intended was not harmony but the 
reverse. 

Quiet color is always most effective. Brilliant colors 
at once attract the eye but as soon exhaust it. Quiet 
color, however, is not to be understood as dark color. 
Gray is a quiet color and also a light color. What is 
known as white, Mr. Crane would make over to babies 
to wear with armlets and other baby paraphernalia. 
The usual white muslin, organdie, Victoria lawn, nain- 
sook and their kind are not for women. Such whites 
are too cold in shadow and in sunshine are too glaring. 
The only whites that should be worn are the cream 
whites, which do not appear in the ordinary styles of 
white goods worn. Such ordinary whites are never 
made by the subtle Japanese. 

There is another aspect of the case which, in view of 
the summer now at hand, should be taken into consid- 
eration. That is the relation of dress to the lJand- 
scape. A fine respect paid to earth, air, and sky is 
repaid in turn to the individual. No better background 
is offered to women than the beach, where the large 
lines and broad tints of sand and sea only bring her 
figure into stronger relief. It remains to a woman to 
throw herself like a blot of color into the scene or to 
make a part of the whole. Mr. Crane prefers the lat-’ 
ter, and to see the figure go into the sand. He would 
banish black dresses from the beach, and other hard 
colors. A woman may choose between the earth and 
sky ; that is she can wear warm grays, or take her cue 
from the sand dry or lapped by the tide, finding color in 
a red parasol, a red Gainsborough hat, or a Japanese 


parasol ; or, should she prefer the heavens, she may 
wear pale blue and pale indefinite blue greens. This 
is not confining her to monotony, for among the flan- 
nels, nun’s veilings, and besprigged cretonnes and per- 
cales there are a myriad of variations in tint and de- 
sign. For mountain climbing wood-nymphs are most 
appropriately clad in gray with red sashes and belts, in 
which they make with the foliage a picturesque part 
of the scenery. In conclusion Mr. Crane adds as an 
axiom that when a costume is good in color it should 
be simply made; it is only poor color that should be 
broken up by what may be called the gingerbread of 


flounces and shirrings. 
MARY GAY HUMPHREYS. 


COLOR IN COSTUME. 





GOLD may be very sparingly applied to embellish 
costume ; as, indeed, it has been in its day. Nor is 
orange itself amiss, or yellow unbecoming, especially 
in conjunction with black, and used for the adornment 
of brunettes ; although both these colors, in common 
with others which fall within the category of *‘ yaudy”’ 
ones, should be excluded from mural embellishment. 
Combinations of this kind are suggested by nature her- 
self; for a ruby will glitter with vermilion in the 
lights, an emerald with light green, and amethyst with 
lilac, and soon. That is to say, although the lighter 
parts would partake of the character of shades rather 
than of hues, yet, were an artist representing them up- 
on canvas, he would render the effect better by laying 
on vermilion and then dragging it with a transparent 
glaze of crimson, and, similarly, by laying on yellow or 
lilac and toning these with a film of Prussian blue, 
than by mixing crimson, pure green, and violet respec- 
tively, with white. 

Gold harmonizes with any color, and next to it in the 
scale comes red. There are very few colors which will 
not bear the application of red ; and, being warm and 
enlivening, none other is so well adapted to cold sea- 
sons of the year. Nor, indeed, is it amiss in summer ; 
for cream and cardinal are an excellent combination. 
A generation ago no one would have dreamt of juxta- 
posing cream with cardinal, since harmony by contrast 
was all that was aimed at. We have now, happily, 
harmony by assimilation. Red, of course, harmonizes 
with olive; nevertheless, if used in quantities, the 
contrast is too violent. Yellow-green harmonizes 
equally ; but then, the harmony being by similarity, 
larger proportions of this color may be used. If the 
dress be of olive-green, let the hat, or the greater por- 
tion thereof—the feather, for instance—be of olive- 
green also ; and if the trimming be of yellow-green, let 
there be a tuft of this color in the hat too, or have the 
feather tipped with yellow-green. Even stockings 
should, as far as practicable, correspond ; black or 
deep red being the best general color. 

For winter wear there is nothing better than navy- 
blue, blue-green, olive, slate, bronze, chocolate, puce, 
deep gray, brown, or black, trimmed with brighter 
colors; and for summer wear, tints of the same, 
sage-green, €écru, or cream, set off with bands, bows, 
and sashes of darker hue, or positive color. Such com- 
binations as that approved by M. Blanc, namely, 
“blue and green,” should be studiously avoided as 
manifesting neither harmony by contrast nor harmony 
by similarity ; and, furthermore, we must subordinate 
every question of sentiment, whether spurious or real, 
to the canons of chromatic disposition. 





A HINT TO LAWN TENNIS PLAYERS. 





MAJOR WALTER WINGFIELD, the inventor of lawn 
tennis, writes: ‘‘I have been playing with a young 
lady, and I have vanquished her. She is younger and 
quicker than I am, and lawn tennis requires these quali- 
fications, not great strength or vast endurance; soa 
woman can play as well as a man—this one did. How 
then did I win? Listen, and I will tell you a secret. 
I won the game simply because I was dressed for lawn 
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tennis, and she was not. Now why should this be? 
When she goes out riding she puts on a riding habit. 
When she goes to bathe she puts on a bathing dress. 
Why, therefore, when she plays lawn tennis does she 
not put on a lawn tennis costume? Thus I mused ; 
and then, as I Jeaned back in my easy-chair, 1 think 
what sort of dress she might wear, and a vision of a 
fair form, clad in a tunic of white flannel, with a roll 
collar, a kerchief of cherry silk tied round her throat, 
the loose ends showing from under the white coilar, a 
skirt of eighteen inches long, a cherry-colored band 
round her waist, and a pair of continuations of white 
flannel (such as men wear, only looser) floats through 
my brain. It seems a sensible dress and a modest 
dress, that should shock no one. Yet I know women 
are critical about each other’s dress. What will they 
say to such a startling innovation as this? I am ner- 
vous even about making the suggestion, and hopeless 
about its ever being carried out. Be that as it may, 
still if any club will start such a uniform, the lady 
members will reap the greatest comfort and benefit, 
and compete with a]l others on the most advantageous 
terms. After such a dress I have hardly patience to 
name others, but a Norfolk jacket, with a kilt reaching 
half-way down to between the knee and the ankle, and 
with a Tam-o’-Shanter cap on the head, would not be 
bad ; neither would a vivandiére’s dress, or a Turkish 
costume, with pajamas, and a top skirt down to the 
knees, be unsuitable. A jersey is a comfortable garment, 
but I don’t know how to finish it off below. Will Lady 
Haberton turn her attention to this matter? She will 
never have a better chance of introducing her divided 
skirt than as a lawn tennis dress. At this moment I 
am roused from my reveries by the butler, who himself 
does me the honor to valet me, bringing in my bath 
and my dress clothes. 
while I roll up all the clothes I have been playing in— 
a set of flannels, lawn tennis shoes, socks, cap, and my 
belt strapped round—and desire him to kindly take 
them down to the weighing machine in the hall, and 
weigh them. In a few minutes he returns with the 
weight written down on a piece of paper. 
scribble a note to my late opponent : 


I ask him to wait a moment, 


I at once 


‘** DEAR Miss C.—I have beaten you most unfairly. The 
clothes I was playing in only weigh five pounds and a quarter. 
What do yours weigh? Will you kindly let your maid weigh 
them—everything you had on—and let me know ? 

*** Yours, W. W. 

‘* The butler begins to think I am not quite sane, but 
off he goes with the letter, and, when I come down to 
dinner, I am informed that it has been most conscien- 
tiously done, and that it weighs ten pounds and three- 
quarters. I saw the bundle, it was a big one; but of 
course I was not allowed to investigate its sacred con- 
tents. The dress was a tweed tailor’s-made costume. 
It follows that my thirteen stone of flesh, bone, and 
muscle has only to carry five pounds and a quarter, 
while her nine stone is hampered with ten pounds and 
three-quarters. If to-morrow she were to play the 
best man in this house, dressed as I have suggested, 
and if he were handicapped by having a railway rug 
strapped round his waist, tied in at his knees, and 
pinned up coquettishly behind, I should be prepared to 
lay any wager that she would win.” 


Dates on Dress, 


A MAGNIFICENT Catherine de Medici dress has lately 
been copied from the painting of that dame by Clouet. 
A train of white satin has large black velvet flowers in 
relief. The petticoat, stomacher, and ruff are a daz- 
zling mass of jet and steel beads. Upon a blonde 
wearer, the effect of this costume may be imagined. 
The fashion of ‘* picture” dresses is daily increasing, 
and the result is an unparalleled rush upon accessible 
galleries, as well as a profound study of Racinet's 
** Costume Historique,’’ and kindred publications, on 


the part of our zsthetic fair. 


* * 
* 


A DECIDED novelty is twine lace, or “‘ ficelle gui- 
pure,’’ which is now much used in Paris for decorating 
dresses, bonnets and wraps. The color is of course 
that of the twine in its natural tint. Fishing nets are 
used for ornamental drapery for evening dresses, 
though they are far more in place as they may be seen in 
the studio of one of our leading young woman artists— 
hanging in graceful festoons against a wall background 
of yellowish brown, where the soft gray meshes form a 








picturesque bit of decoration. However, if Fashion 
dictates a necklet of rope by the end of another season 


no doubt the fancy will have its followers ! 


.: > 
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‘* DRESS of the Period” was recently made the sub- 
ject of a very telling lecture by Mr. Treves, F.R.C.S., 
at the Kensington Town Hall. Upon the platform, 
facing a crowded and distingished audience, the lec- 
turer had grouped a nude Venus of Thorwaldsen, side 
by side with a gown of dead-leaf green, made in the 
latest fashion. and hanging from a pole. A human 
skeleton was flanked by a lay figure with Grecian dra- 
peries of clinging silk. Pinned upon a screen were 
enlarged fashion plates showing off preposterous modes 
of to-day ; views of the female figure with the interior 
organs represented in color both before and after the 
process of tight lacing, and drawings of feet naked and 
shod, perfect and deformed. 

* i * 

THE lecturer, who is a well-known anatomist and 
practical surgeon, gave an amusing catalogue of the 
vagaries of fashion. First the waist is placed below 
the arm-pits, then it sinks below the hips. The skirt 
is alternately plastered like paper on a wall to the form, 
then it is distended like a balloon. Women gloat over 
a grotesque bonnet or costume as savages do over their 
In modern dress, the unequal amount of 
covering bestowed on chest and throat, on the body, 


fetishes. 


and on the hips, may be geographically divided into 
three zones, ** the frigid, the temperate, and the torrid.”’ 
* * 

THE idea, seeming to have gained ground of late, 
that tight lacing is abandoned, was rudely dispelled by 
Mr. Treves’s quotation from The Lancet of December 
3d, 1881. ‘* Deaths from tight lacing have been of 
frequent occurrence for many years past, and a few 
more or less can make no difference to the fashionable 
world. In the most recent case recorded, a woman 
who died from syncope was found to have so com- 
pressed her body by tight lacing that the stomach was, 
as it were, divided into two portions, one being thrust 
upward so as to hamper the heart, while the other was 
forced downward.” 


a ~ 
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THE lecturer dismissed this branch of his subject by 
the melancholy announcement that he believed tight 
lacing, this favorite bug-bear of doctors, to be a per- 
fectly incurable evil ; and that even if a lecture were 
delivered every day on the subject women would con- 
tinue to tight lace. Much merriment was produced 
among his audience by Mr. Treves’s appeal to women 
to sacrifice upon the altar of fashion some less serious 
kind of deformity than that resulting from tight stays ; 
the plastering up, for example, of one eye with an or- 


namenta] plaster of Japanese design ! 


es 
* 


A TRIUMPH of ‘ esthetic’’ dressing at a recent art 
reception in London was the costume worn by a slen- 
der maiden. This semi-Greek, semi-Florentine attire 
is thus described : 

It consisted of pale green serge or light cloth, the bodice cut 
square, fastened at the bust by heavy silver clasps, and bordered 
with a band of stamped velvet of the same shade as the stuff; 
the long skirt was gathered up by two chains of steel, the first 
placed a little below the waist, the lower and larger reached side- 
ways below the knees; to it was attached a wide square bag or 
pocket of stamped velvet. The sleeves were puffed, and a 
guimpe of plain muslin, edged with a silver thread, rose from the 
square-cut bodice to the throat. The head-gear suitable to these 
elaborate get-ups is always the most difficult point to settle. In 
this instance it consisted of a small bonnet, or rather cap, of 
brown straw, flattened over the forehead, and tied behind the 
left ear by short brown strings; through the knot a pearl brooch 
in the form of an arrow was placed. 

*.* 

PEOPLE in London have not yet ceased talking over 
the splendors of Mr. Irving's latest Shakespearean re- 
vival, ‘* Romeo arid Juliet,’’ at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The scenery was full of gorgeous effects, and in the 
hands of Alfred Thompson, the costumes, taken from 
the period when Italian life glowed with.most vivid color- 
ing, have fairly silenced the critics—dramatic, zsthetic, 
and historic-—-who stood by, open-mouthed, ready to 
bay upon the rising of the curtain. First to come upon 
the stage was the chorus—a figure suggesting the por- 
traits of Dante—gowned in lustreless green with a hood 
and chaplet. Afterward the curtains drew aside to 
show a vision of fifteenth century Verona nobles and 
burghers, market-folk and citizens. Set off by the 
background of richer stuffs and tints in the other char- 
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acters of this scene, Romeo's doublet of olive and_wil- 
low green, green hose, green mantle hemmed with 
gold, and small ruby velvet skull cap were especially 
successful in effect. 

*.% 

JULIET comes into the loggia of Capulet’s house clad 
in a sleeveless gown of cream satin bordered with glis- 
tening white jet and having small puffed undersleeves. 
In her golden hair are real marguerites, with here and 
there a diamond dew-drop. 

*.* 

AT the festa in Capulet’s palace hall, a scene of un- 
usual brilliancy is displayed. Torch-light streams over 
groups of revellers so superbly costumed as to call forth 
repeated bursts of applause from the astonished audi- 
lence. There are fair women seated at the tables, in 
lustrous stiff brocades with fans of ostrich feathers, and 
among them and their cavaliers, circles the splendid 
Mercutio in a flowing mantle of rose-scarlet plush, a 
baldric of pink topazes, a doublet with massive gold 
embroideries, and a flat cap of crimson velvet with pale 
red feather 

*.° 

JULIET treads a measure in company with youthful 
Paris, and when this is over, the guests seat themselves 
to survey a band of dancers who take the stage, the 
men in Cimabue costumes of white and gold with 
doublet, hose, and hood fastening beneath the chin— 
their partners in white varied with touches of pale rose, 
blue, yellow, and dove color, giving a sort of iridescence 
to the groups. 

* 

AS seen next, Juliet is in a quaint brocade of large 
turquoise-blue leaves and flowers upon a dead gold 
ground. The border of this is brown, worked with 
dull gold, as is the narrower border around square-cut 
bodice and flowing sleeves worn over tight undersleeves 
of dull blue silk. The full folds of this stately robe are 
simply held in at the waist by cord and tassel, and 
when Juliet goes to her lover, she throws over it a 
scarf of blue crape embroidered in gold. 

* - * 

In the daybreak scene, pronounced by the critics to 
be most beautiful of all, light falls through a golden 
lattice work, half screened in foliage and veiled within 
by draperies of yellow damask, The room is hung 
with pale blue with traceries of gold and in the centre 
are a table and stool of rich red velvet. Amid these 
surroundings Juliet clings to her lover. Her attire of 
fine white woolen stuff defines her figure, and over it 
she wears a flowing open robe of white silk with square 
cut elbow sleeves. In this robe her father, mother, 
Paris, and the bridesmaids are presently to find her 
lying in the sleep they take for death. 

THE bride maidens in this scene form an attractive 
group, in gowns of white slashed with pale blue, with 
pouches of the same, each holding in her hand the 
green branch of agnus castus. Lady Capulet is in 
purple and silver, and Paris in his wedding garb of white 
and gold. Taken all in all no richer study in color has 
been seen upon any stage, and the eye is feasted from 
the rising of the curtain until it goes down. 

* * * 

ONE of the unsung sins against one’s fellow beings 
in a community is the reckless assumption of recently 
scoured gloves to be worn in a warm and crowded 
room. More than one tale of pathos might be told of 
the sufferer doomed to téte-a-téte in a corner with an 
all-unconscious individual, serene in the possession of 
immaculate gloves, who, perchance, is fond of empha- 
sizing the strong points of his or her oratory by gestic- 
ulation. Yet a few hours of exposure to the open air, 
after receiving them from the scourer, might have taken 
from the luckless gloves their sole reproach ! 


2 
* 


WHERE and how arose the extraordinary preference 
among otherwise faultlessly dressed women for gloves 
from which the pristine purity has forever passed away ? 
True, it is impossible to wear new gants de Suéde for 
a half-hour without witnessing a sad overclouding of 
their cleanliness, but who has not seen toilets of taste 
and refinement finished by a covering of slender hand 
and shapely wrist that make of them an eyesore. Upon 
remonstrance the wearer has been known to say witha 
wilful laugh, ** No, I'll not change them. Rest assured 


that it is quite the * correct thing ’ to wear them as they 
are.”’ C. Goa 
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ARTISTS. 


FIRE-SCREEN 
designed by the 
Associated Art- 
ists has a panel 
representing 
“Spring,” of 
rose-salmon 
plush joined toa 
width of amber 
silk canvas with a 
silvery side-light. 
The design, a 
bough of dog- 
wood in full blos- 
som, begins at the 
lower left-hand 
corner, extending 
up, and including 
both materials 
used in ground- 
ing. This is worked in fine satin-stitch embroidery with floss and 
filoselle ; the blossoms in cream deepening to amber and tipped 
and shot with pinkish-purples, the foliage in browns and soft 
greens. Here and there shows a silver cobweb hung across the 
twigs, and a couple of birds in pursuit of a winged insect give 
point to the sketch. The companion panel, entitled ‘‘ Summer,” 
is of silver-fawn plush varied with the same amber silk canvas. 
Upon this are drawn masses of roses, ascending the scale from 
rich crimson to blush-pink, from Maréchal 

Niel yellow to palest cream. 





—a suggestion of Carolina gardens in May, not to go farther 
from home for an illustration. Here are roses milk-white, amber 
and sulphur-colored ; roses just touched with pink in their hearts, 
and roses burning with a flame of crimson. Not alone are these 
studies from nature drawn with exquisite ease and grace, but the 
stitches set upon them are taken with that finish and precision we 
have been accustomed to associate principally with Chinese or 
Japanese needlework. While such a specimen is in progress the 
workers are not only furnished with models of their subject 
painted in water colors, but are subjected to continual oversight 
in every spray or bud from. one of the guiding spirits of the 
establishment, who approves or condemns the result, as may be. 

Another admirable specimen of work from these rooms is a 
window drapery, to hang close to the glass, made of silk bolt- 
ing cloth. Upon the transparent surface is painted in water 
colors the waving growth of a rice plantation, the lights and 
shadows supplied by touches of embroidery silk, deftly applied. 
At the base is a design of water lilies, with their foliage painted 
and worked in silks, the occasional glimmer of water suggested 
by a silver thread. Another such curtain is of white bolting- 
cloth, having a line of yellow silk darned in around the hems and 
a border of conventional disks painted alternately in salmon pink, 
blue, Indian red, tawny brown, and gray. These patterns are out- 
lined merely with long stitches of silk, and the effect of the cur- 
tains when hung is exceeding'ly pretty. 





NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 





SILK embroidery on net for decorating evening dresses is a 
pretty summer work, portable and easy. _ Floss silk for filling and 


striped with wide and narrow scarlet worsted braid, worked in 
black, the edge Vandyked and bound with braid. 

A most unusual adaptation of embroidery to the purposes of 
the toilet was in a dress worn by Lady Archibald Campbell at 
one of the royal drawing-rooms, which, as a matter of curiosity, 
may be worth describing. The ground of the dress was of black 
Lyons velvet, slashed on one side with silver-gray satin. Across 
the waist was worn a black velvet band, ‘‘en gibiére,” bearing 
shields united by Gaelic knots in gold and secured by a silver fish, 
one of the Argyle Campbell badges. A shield-shaped pouch sim- 
ilarly emblazoned hung to one side, fastened by badges of silver 
fish and bog myrtle. The train, fastened to the shoulders by 
similar badges, was of silver gray satin embroidered with the full 
coat of arms of the Campbells of Argyle. In this design the 
shield, five feet long, was supported by red lions and surmounted 
by a boar’s head, with the device ‘‘ Ne obliviscaris” below, in 
black letters on a silver phylactery. The silver sea, on which 
floated the galley of Lorne, was represented by appliqués of cloth 
cc. 8 


of silver. 





Many longing eyes have recently turned on the dress net- 
flounces hanging in the shop windows. More delicate and ex- 
quisite forms of embroidery have rarely appeared. There is also 
in these something of the intrinsic worth as well as beauty of lace, 
and a flounce of such description may well be one of the acquisi- 
tions of a lifetime and a subsequent heirloom. Toan expert needle- 
woman their possession is not an impossible thing, 
directions for making them will here be given. The design and 
coloring are the most important considerations. These should 
be carefully worked out first on paper. It may be stated in pass- 

ing that the flounce of the moment is in 
The design should afterward be 


and some 


colors. 
transferred to silk mull, which must be 





A portiére designed by the Associated 
Artists is of dark-blue silk sail-cloth, the 
entire ground covered with a pattern of 
mallows with foliage. The leaves are out- 
lined and veined in heavy twisted silk of 
several shades of green and brown, while 
the blossoms are darned in with the warp 
of the fabric, giving an effect of paimting 
when complete. The softness of the pink- 
purple thus obtained is indescribable. 

A piano-scarf of silk canvas of the true 
crushed - strawberry tint, has the ends 
worked in the fashion of the portiére just 
described, with dull greens, turquoise blues, 
and deeper reds shading into the ground. 
This is to be bordered and banded with a 
silvery-salmon plush. 

The vexed question of mantel lambre- 
quins is decided by the Associated Artists 
for their own work by using, to cover the 
mantel-board, either plush or any stuff to 
match the hangings of the room. A very 
narrow fall of two or three inches in width 
shows in front, just enough to reveal a 


carefully kept smooth. The bottom, for 
example, is in large shell-like scollops with 
a very deep button-hole. This is wrought 
in shaded olive-green silks, whose tones, 
not beginning very low, take in the most 
delicate pale tints. Within the deep scol- 
lops there is also a design of rather open 
character, such as a diamond-like crossing 
of threads inclosed in an oval of satin 
stitch done lightly. The upper part of the 
design we are contemplating, a flounce, 
whose decoration extends nearly a half a 
yard deep, is of long pointed leaves and 
open-petalled flowers. These are so ar- 
ranged as to leave a good deal of the 
ground untouched. The flowers are 
worked, or rather outlined, in button-hole 
stitch with shaded yellow-pink silk. This 
includes all the various petals, and within 
the flowers shading is slightly indicated, 
or rather the surface is broken here and 
there by groups of stitches in clusters. 
The leaves are outlined in the same way, 





suggestion of embroidery upon the hem. 
At the ends the cover hangs scarf-wise and 
is embroidered with exquisite elaboration. 
In this way, they argue, the purpose of 
decoration is fulfilled without involving 
the danger from fire of an overhanging 
drapery, or the certainty of soil from coal 
or wood smoke where the fireplace is in 
use. No doubt the good sense of this de- 








with their veining likewise indicated in 
pale yellow silks and with stitches intro- 
duced very much as in the flowers. This 
embroidery is then carefully cut out and 
transferred to a net foundation, in which 
the net extends a finger’s length above the 
embroidery. The mull is so thin that the 
meshes show through the mull, and the 
effect is really of embroidery on the lace. 








cision will make it warmly welcomed by 

those critics of modern household art who 

have accepted chair-backs under strong 

feminine pressure, but have obstinately ‘‘ stood” at mantel lam- 
brequins, which they declare to be inventions of the evil one. 

A small curtain, to hang before the open shelves of a music 
cabinet, was made by the Associated Artists of eastern blue silk 
stuff, banded with plush of the same hue, and bordered by a nar- 
row line of the same plush. The two bands of plush crossing it 
at the bottom were connected by a network of gold thread, laid on 
and sewn in place by stitches of silk. A device of flowers, beauti- 
fully wrought in silks, filled up the central space, and the appliqué 
plush letters of the word ‘‘ Music” were fantastically intermingled 
with sprays of foliage. 

A superb curtain, lately finished by the Associated Artists, is the 
result of weeks of experiment with various colored embroidery 
silks, manufactured to their order in a neighboring State. No 
one who has not stood behind one of the large frames used in 
these rooms, and watched the apparently endless process of work- 
ing in one shade, picking it out, trying another, and still another, 
before a satisfactory result is attained, can have any just idea of 
the enormous work and thought a single piece of drapery thus 
decorated represents. As the designs used aye all originals, and 
are never exactly reproduced, the specimens of work to be seen at 
the Associated Artists’ are a continued surprise to their visitors. 
In the instance referred to the stuff employed is the richest of the 
new American fabrics, a cloth of silk and gold, pale yellow in hue, 
pliable, and falling, when hung, in soft folds. The design is a 
vase, from which springs a mass of rose-boughs laden with bloom 


EMBROIDERED ALTAR-CLOTH. 


embroidery silk for outlines are both used, and where a gold or 
silver thread is added, the pattern is much enriched. The sim- 
plest way of doing this work is to have the pattern drawn upon 
paper, then tack the net to it and draw the lines with ink, Where 
the pattern is easily seen through the net this is not always neces- 
sary, as the work is more even when done with a backing, and it 
need not be removed from the paper until finished. Use satin 
stitch or Indian filling stitch for the flowers and leaves, ordinary 
stem stitch for the vines and tendrils. A charming variation of 
this work is to take black Spanish lace having a decided pattern 
and outline the design with gold thread darned in. If there are 
large dots, they look well outlined, for transparent sleeves and 
fichus for summer dresses made of black satin, silk, or grenadine. 
An edging of lace should then be darned with gold to finish the 
sleeves and neck, and no white should be worn with this costume 
whether in lace or ruching. A garland of shaded carnations 
embroidered on black net was made for the trimming of a black 
satin gown with excellent effect, and another of roses and forget; 
me-nots on a foundation of white, decorated a robe of white 
Indian silk. 

A picturesque valance for a veranda has been made by using 
gray and white striped ticking, and basting upon it broad stripes 
of turkey red, which are then worked down with large, bold 
feather stitching or herring-bone stitching in black wool. The 
edge is cut in points and bound with turkey red. For garden 
furniture, or veranda chair-covers, blue and white ticking is 


White flounces can be done in the same 
manner, and more beautiful adjuncts to 
dress cannot be found. 

A fancy of the season is embroidered net ruffles to parasols. 
A black parasol, for example, has a fall of black net, a finger- 
length deep, embroidered in colors. The embroidery consists of 
the button-holed scollops and small designs in satin stitch in solid 
color. These ruffles are very pretty, and can be easily made at 
home by any one at all skilled in embroidery. 

A portiére for summer use, of écru linen, loosely meshed, is 
simply hemmed two inches deep. The border, which is at least 
seven inches broad, has a large scroll pattern, such as has been 
alluded to, worked in outline stitch, the leaves in olives, the flow- 
ers in dull reds. The ground is then filled in in darned stitch 
with pale blue filoselle. By no other means could such a distin- 
guished effect be secured with so little work. The bottom of the 
portiére has drawn work at least a quarter of a yard deep for a 
border, and is finished with deep linen fringe. Another portiére 
of somewhat the same sort has darned work in yellow introduced 
in the tentres of the flowers and the veinings of the leaves are 
of large starry blue flowers in gilt thread. 

Pongee is used largely for such work in tidies and toilet sets. 
In this case silk is always used for the embroidering. The finest 
sheer linen also serves well. One of the most delicate and ex- 
quisite tidies at the Decorative Art Society rooms is of this, with 
a deep border in which a large open-petalled flower is outlined in 
old reds, and the ground filled in with pale blue filoselle so closely 
that the white beneath scarcely shows. In choosing blues avoid 
the cold, steely hues for the warmer tints. M, G. H, 
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Correspondente. 


DECORATIVE FOLLIES. 


Sir: One of the first rules laid down by teachers of decorative 
art is the necessity of appropriateness of ornament to the object 
designed to be ornamented. And yet, in spite of the long strug- 
gle such teachers have been making to disseminate their doctrines, 
in spite of the countless books and articles that have been 
printed on the subject, in the face of the Societies of Decorative 
Art and all their efforts, we daily seeand hear of such monstrosi- 
ties in household adornment as make the despair of earnest 
workers, One goes into a bazaar on Fourteenth Street to be 
confronted by circular plaques of maroon velvet painted with 
sprawling flowers, or decorated with appliqué sun-flowers made 
of silk and velvet ; one sees gravely recommended by writers on 
household art, mantel draperies of ‘‘ Madras muslin, tied with 
satin bows and bunches of artificial lilies,’ and a mat, to lay upon 
the tea-board beneath the cups in use, of ‘‘ orange velvet edged 
with lace." In the window of a prominent dealer are displayed 
toilet-sets where the neck of the ewer is encircled with a ceramic 
representation of pink satin ribbon ending in a jaunty bow. 
Gilt wheelbarrows filled with growing ferns are adopted with 
enthusiasm by novelty hunters, for the centre of the dinner table, 
and gilt milking-stools flounced with satin are suggested as 
drawing-room ornaments ! 

C. C. H., New York. 


ETCHERS AND PAINTERS 
LONDON. 

NEEDLE AND BuRIN, Boston.—You are mistaken. The work 
of some Americans at the recent exhibition of the Society of Paint- 
er-Etchers, was highly commended by the London press. The 
Athenzum speaking of Mr. Farrer’s work said: ‘‘‘ Woods in 
Winter ’ illustrates the intricacy of birch boughs and twigs with 
rare delicacy and breadth. The drawing of the stems is capital. 
The effect is solemn, His ‘Ely Cathedral’ could hardly be 
better—a noble and monumental piece of work.’’ The same 
high critical authority said: ‘‘‘ The Market Slip, St. John’s, 
New Brunswick,’ with fishing boats aground, the work of Mr. C. 
A. Platt, is one of half-a-dozen capital specimens of draughts- 
manship by him. It is careful, but rather flat. ‘ Portland, on 
the St. John,’ is good, but uninteresting." The Daily Globe 
said: ‘‘‘ Low Tide, Bay of Fundy,’ is, perhaps, the best of 
many excellent etchings, all remarkable for their depth and 
luminous quality of tone, by Mr. Stephen Parrish, an American 
artist."" ‘These are notices which happen to have come under 
our observation, and we do not doubt that there were others 
equally favorable. Certainly we have nothing to complain of in 
the treatment accorded to American artists in England. We 
must not forget that Mark Smith, William Magrath, and George 
H. Boughton, had not long to seek in the British capital the 
recognition of their abilities which was denied to them in this 
country. 


AMERICAN 1N 


CLAY FOR MODELLING. 

Sirk: In your article on ‘‘ Modelling in Clay "’ you do not say 
what kind of clay is to be used and where it can be bought. By 
giving this information you will oblige. 

A Novice, New Orleans. 

ANSWER.—Fine gray stoneware clay is the best. It may be 
obtained at any stoneware pottery for two or three cents a pound. 


PAINTING AND GILDING ON SATIN, VELVET, 
AND PLUSH. 

CAROLINE, Philadelphia.—(1) Janentzky & Co., of your city, 
sell a mixing fluid especially adapted for painting on plush, 
velvet, or satin. (2) In painting in water colors on velvet 
powder colors are best; they are mixed with gum arabic and 
water. (3) In painting on plush in oils, color must be laid on 
thickly so as to make a foundation for the design. Care must 
be taken not to put it on quickly, or it will crack ; give it time to 
dry gradually. (4) To put the monogram in gold on your satin 
banner, cover the space to be gilded with a strong solution of 


isinglass. When this is dry give ita coat of gold size, and when 
the latter is not quite dry, but ‘‘tacky,’’ lay on the gold leaf very 
carefully. 


A. A. T., Reading, Pa.—The gloss you complain of in your 
painting on satin is due probably to the glycerine in the colors ; 
for we presume your work is done in moist water-colors. By 
using Chinese white, this effect can be obviated, although it will, 
of course, destroy the transparency of the pigments. 


BARTON B., Topeka, Kas.—Ox-gall is not to be used in 
painting in oils on satin. It is for water-colors only. ‘‘ Rober- 
son's Medium "’ is best for your purpose. 


VARNISHING OIL PAINTINGS. 

S. S., Batavia, N. Y.—Mastic varnish would be good to use 
after the oil painting is a year or two old ; but if laid on too soon 
after the picture is finished, it will cause the surface to crack and 
probably turn dark. Retouching oil varnish, diluted with 
alcohol, if too thick, may be employed when the picture is 
finished and thoroughly dry. It is only temporary in its effect, 
however, being used merely to give additional brilliancy to the 
colors. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 

‘‘A SUBSCRIBER" is informed that she can procure all the 
materials for tapestry painting, as well as colored models for 
copying, from the Misses Wynne, 75 East 13th Street, or Mrs. 
Samuel, 42 West 23d Street, New York. The utensils and 
materials required are a winding-up easel, a stretching frame, a 
set of liquid colors, the same as used in water-color drawings, 
sable brushes of different sizes for outlines and any fine touches 
in small work ; short-haired, round, hog-hair brushes for filling 
in flat tints within the outlines and for the laying of smaller tints. 
There are canvases of various textures sold especially for this 
work, After the canvas has been well stretched on the frame, a 
sheet of ‘‘bulle,”’ or cartridge paper of the same size, is fastened 
on it by drawing-pins stuck in the edge of the strainer, and the 
frame placed on the easel. The main outlines arethen sketched 
in with a charcoal pencil, and with the lightest touch possible, 
and the excess of charcoal is removed by blowing lightly on the 
marks. The charcoal sketch is then retraced with a lead pencil, 
so as to get a well-defined and perfectly distinct drawing, and 
the paper taken off the canvas to be pricked. Laying the paper 
perfectly flat on a woollen blanket, folded double, or on a rd 
of soft wood (poplar without knots is the best), the outlines are 
pricked through with the needle or the pricking wheel. The 
needle must be held strictly upright, and the pricking wheel only 
used for straight or easily-curved lines, not for small details. To 
transfer the drawing to the canvas, the paper is again fixed to 
the frame, and the pounce bag, filled either with charcoal dust 
(black), talc (white), or a mixture of charcoal dust and ashes 
(gray), gently rubbed on the pricked paper. It is necessary to 
rub carefully and to avoid any tapping, which would render the 
traces on the canvas indistinct. hen the whole is well poune- 





ed, the paper is removed from the stretcher, and the design 
will appear dotted on the canvas. The next thing to be done is 
to trace the charcoal outlines on the canvas with color. For 
this purpose the stretcher gp tee = fastened on the easel, 
leaning slightly forward. The outlining should be done with 
colors appropriate to the tone of the objects to be painted, and 
the colors sufficiently diluted with water, to render the outline 
rather faint. The design thus lined on the canvas must be 
tapped with a switch, to shake off all the pounce powder. The 
canvas is now ready to be painted upon with the tapestry de- 
sign, much by the same method as water-colors on paper are 
executed, that is, by a series of washes or by superpositions, 
every additional wash given to a tint increasing its intensity. 


COLOR HARMONIES AND CONTRASTS. 
FRENCH FLAT, Boston.—The following table of contrasting 
and harmonizing tones gives the information you seek. As we 
are often asked by correspondents for similar advice in regard to 
color arrangements, we commend this table for general study : 
Red contrasts with Green, and harmonizes with Crimson. 


Green ‘ ‘* Red a - Yellow. 
“ “ \ Red or 

Orange Blue , Pink. 

Purple Yellow Crimson. 

. ; . - { Orange and 
Yellow Purple | pale colors. 
Gold Dark colors Light do. 
Black - “Pale a Deep do. 
White ‘* ‘* Black, Brown Any color, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

ANDREW SIMONDsS, Charleston, S. C., writes: ‘‘ As a sub- 
scriber to your valuable ART AMATEUR, I beg that you will 
tell me where Raphael's ‘ Lady (or Virgin) of the Chair’ is, and 
when it was painted. Also where the painting called ‘ The 
Betrothal of St. Catherine with the Infant Christ’ is; I think 
the latter is attributed to Parmigiano."’ Raphael's ‘‘ Madonna 
della Sedia "’ is in the Pitti Palace at Florence, and was painted 
some time during the third period of the artist's life (1508-1520). 
‘* The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine’ by Correggio (not Par- 
migiano) is in the Louvre. Both pictures are illustrated in 
Poynter's ‘‘ Classic and Italian Painting,'’ published by Scribner 
& Welford. 

M. F., San Antonio, Tex —(1) L. Prang & Co., of Boston, we 
believe sell ornamental alphabets in color. (2) It would be a 
very dangerous experiment to fire your plaque in your kitchen 
stove. 

THE BOLTOoNS, Germantown, Pa,—White enamel for high 
lights and raised figures, and bosses in china painting may be 
had of J. Marsching & Co., Park Place, New York, for 25 cents 
a bottle. 

B. T. K., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Hancock colors are too 
numerous for us to give them in comparison with those of 
Lacroix as you suggest. If you will write to Marsching & 
Co., Park Place, New York, you may get the information. At 
all events you can buy from them Hancock's china slab, on 
which his various colors are displayed in a regular chromatic 
scale. 

B. T., Boston.—(1r) The best practical work on charcoal draw- 
ing we know of is the translation of Allongé’s book, published 
by Robert Clarke & Co., price $1.00, (2) In painting on silk 
with oil colors, place them on blotting paper so that the oil may 
be absorbed, and then dilute them with spirits of turpentine ; and 
they will not spread. (3) You can get such a book of mono- 
grams for embroidery by writing to Charles E. Bentley. 

Miss KELLER, Columbus, O. writes: ‘‘I wish to make light 
and shade and composition a special study this summer. Will 
you give the addresses of artists in New York to whom I could 
apply for instruction.” Perhaps some artists who take pupils will 
communicate with the lady. 

S. B., Utica, N. ¥.—‘‘ Purl” is a stitch in knitting. The thread 
is kept in front, the second needle is put into a stitch, as if for 
slipping it, the thread is looped round it from back to front, and 
the stitch knit out backwards. 

PINCTOR wants information concerning a fire-resisting paint he 
has ‘* heard, can be used for scene painting.” We presume he 
refers to the asbestos paint, which some months since was tested 
(with what measure of success we do not remember) in a London 
theatre. It was claimed that asbestos paint could be used in any 
shade of color, and would resist the action of acids as well as fire. 

P. T., Plainfield, N. J.—(1) ‘‘ A secco” means that the paint- 
ing is done on the dry plaster, being the opposite of ‘a fresco,” 
or painting on wet plaster. (2) The Portland Vase, in 1845, was 
broken by a vandal, but it was so ingeniously mended that, as it 
stands to-day in the British Museum, the fractures can hardly be 
seen. 

HENRY J., New Orleans.—In tempera painting the color is 
mixed with white of egg, glue, or size. 

B. F. A., Toledo.—No doubt, washing your pastel drawing 
with gum, you would preserve it; but the soft, warm appearance 
—its chief charm—would be lost thereby. 

T., Trenton, N. J.—Before making your charcoal sketch wash 
the ground with lime-water and allow it to dry; this will set the 
charcoal. 

P. H., Lansingburgh, N. Y.—The stencil plate may be used 
with advantage for the embellishment of the cove of cornices. 
The panels of doors admit also of decorative effect, and the 
judicious employment of the lining fitch and straight edge, with 
stencilled corners, will be found little more costly than the cutting- 
in of mouldings and darkening or lightening of door stiles which 
generally pass for ‘* decoration.” 


li ’ 
Deo Publications. 
A NEW VOLUME OF LART. 

THE first part of ‘‘L’Art” for the present year, just received 
from Mr. J. W. Bouton, the American agent of the French 
publishers, is more than usually varied in its letter-press. There 
are papers on David D'Angers, the apostle of the pseudo classic- 
ism of the First Empire, and on his contemporary and country- 
man, Théodore d'Aligny, a powerful painter of landscape. 
Several vigorous pen-and-ink sketches by the latter, reproduced 
in facsimile, are useful studies. Notices of contemporary artists 
include a biography of Frangois-Louis Frangais, with many 
illustrations of his work, showing great versatility. Ernest 
Chesneau has an exhaustive article on Eugéne Delacroix's 
superb work in the ‘‘ Chapelle des Saints-Anges "’ in the Church 
of Saint Sulpice, with etchings by Gustave Greux of the fine 


frescoes, ‘‘ Jacob Wrestling with the Angel "’ and ‘‘ Heliodorus 
Driven from the Temple." The fine collection of works by 


Rubens owned by the Duke of Westminster is described, and 
there is a valuable series of articles on Théodore Rousseau, with 
facsimiles of many Fence sketches by that greatest, per- 
haps, of French landscape 


painters. 





Articles of especial value to connoisseurs include one, profusely 
illustrated, on the extremely cur‘ous tapestries in the old chapel 
ot Auxerre, and several in the remarkable collection of Benjamin 
Fillon, which is especially rich in 15th and 16th century medals 
and enamels. Some drawings by the famous fifteenth century 
artist and medallist, Vittore Pisano (Pisanello)—discovered in 
the Louvre in 1856, and until lately attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci—are very skilfully reproduced. They are wonderfully 
modern looking in style, showing a degree of grace and accurate 
modelling not usually met with in works of the period to which 
they belong. The dog on page 225 and the mule on page 229 
are charmingly drawn. The usual record of ‘‘ Vandalisme”™ 
shows the neglect of the beautiful old church of ‘‘ Sainte-Marie 
de la Miséricorde"" in Venice. A sketch is given of the nobly 
sculptured fagade now fallen into decay. Modern decoration has 
been added in the form of a clothes line with domestic linen 
suspended across the entrance of the church. 

A glance at ‘‘ Etching in Austria for the past ten Years '' shows 
that the art of Rembrandt has obtained a fair foothold in that 
country. The competition for the commission to execute the 
proposed monument at Rome of Victor Emmanuel! is discussed ; 
some of Thomas’ costumes for ‘‘ The Thousand and One 
Nights" at the Théatre du Chatelet are illustrated; and the 
editor of L’Art, like the polished Frenchman that he is, though 
unconvinced, accepts gracefully the verdict of the court which 
compelled him to pay a fine of 2400 francs for publishing too 
free a criticism, thanking the judges for so materially reducing 
the amount—26,000 francs—claimed by the plaintiffs. 

Besides the etchings we have named, there are eight of paint- 
ings in the collection of M. A. Febvre: Aart Van der Neer’s 
‘* Twilight,” Van Ruisdael's ‘‘ Torrent,’’ Francesco Guardi's 
‘‘Santa Maria della Salute” all etched by Greux; Guardi's 
‘‘San Giorgio Maggiore,” by Boulard fils; the same painter's 
‘* Piazza San Marco,"’ by Teyssonniéres ; Greuze's ‘‘ L’Effroi” 
by E. Salmon; Pater’s ‘‘ Féte Galante,"’ from the same needle, 
Boucher's ‘‘ Toilet of Venus"’ by E. Abot; Boucher's ‘‘ Les 
Lavandiéres "’ also is given, etched by L. Desbrosses. There is 
also a very strong plate by Lucien Gautier of the Bridge of 
Saints-Péres, Paris; M. Gaucherel interprets, with his usual 
skill, Camille Bernier’s ‘‘ La Lande- de Kerrenic;"’ and M., 
Ramus gives a striking rendering of Maurice Bompard’s “ Un 
Début a l'Atelier,"’ despite his objectionable stippling for the 
flesh tones and the careless drawing of the feet of the model. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SALON CATALOGUE FOR 1882 has been 
received from Paris by Mr. J. W. Bouton. It contains, as usual, 
hundreds of reproductions of autographic sketches contributed by 
the exhibiting artists. The drawings are more carefully done 
than usual, and the printing is better. Some give a disappoint- 
ing idea of the paintings they represent; while others by their 
attractive drawing or interest of subject ~ factitious importance 
to works of little merit. Belonging to the former class is J. P. 
Laurens’ ‘‘ Last Moments of Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico."’ 
Judging from the artist's sketch, which we reproduce, it would 
appear that the composition is stiff, and the treatment of the 
subject commonplace. Mr. John S. Sargent gives the merest 
suggestion of his ‘‘Spanish Dance’; but all reports speak 
favorably of the work of our talented countryman. Mr. F, M. 
Boggs, another very clever American, furnishes a beautiful little 
drawing of his ‘‘ Arrival of Small Boats at Dieppe.’ Miss 
Elizabeth Gardner's ‘‘ Daphnis and Chloe"’ looks very like the 
young people in her Salon picture last year with their pose just 
shifted a little so as to form a new tableau. Lefebvre's sketch of 
his large picture for Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt—“* Attiring the Bride " 
—shows a charming composition. Jean Aubert’s sketches of his 
graceful fancies, ‘‘ The Breeze,"” owned by. Mr. S. P. Avery, and 
‘*Winter,"’ are examples of a school of delicate sentiment 
peculiarly French, and contrasting strangely with the vulgar 
nudities, no less characteristic and French, which mar every 
Salon exhibition. Aubert's sketch of ‘‘ Winter" gives the 
motive for a very pretty Christmas card, Indeed, should there 
be another prize competition for holiday cards, we do not know 
where the contestants could find so many suggestions as in this 
catalogue. The publication has the more permanent value, how- 
ever, of an annual pictorial record of French art. By the way, 
we are glad to hear from Mr. Bouton that certain of the back 
volumes, which, having become rare, were sold at very high 
prices, have been reprinted and can now be had from him, 





THE POCKET GUIDE FOR EUROPE, by Thomas W. Knox, 
just issued by Chas. T. Dillingham, is a practical hand-book for 
travellers on the Continent and the British Isles, and through 
Northern Africa, Egypt, and the Holy Land. A better little 
book of the sort it would be difficult to find. Colonel Knox is an 
old traveller, and it is no small recommendation for his guide 
that he can say as he does that ‘‘ he has gone over nearly all the 
ground he describes, and speaks from personal experience of the 
hotels, railways, steamboats, diligences and other means of 
travel in Europe.’ The little volume is well printed in fair-sized 
type, and is serviceably bound. 


A REMARKABLE WINDOW, 

ONE of the most important pieces of stained-glass decoration 
in the world is the magnificent west window, lately placed in the 
diming-room of W. K. Vanderbilt's new house on Fifth Avenue 
in this city. It is about tgs he feet high by eighteen feet in 
width, and represents the ‘‘ Meeting of Francis I. and Henry 
VIIL. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold." The two kings appear 
on horseback in the act of shaking hands; Queen Claude and 
Anne Boleyn stand in front of a richly decorated tent, and, 
grouped around, are numerous gayly clad nobles and statesmen, 
knights, squires, and men-at-arms, pages and jesters, heralds 
and banner-bearers—making in all 133 figures. The French 
king is clad entirely in white, and is on a white horse ; his fellow 
monarch rides a brown horse, and wears an ermined robe with 
gold chain and collaret. ‘The faces are taken from the portrait 
of Henry by Holbein and that of Francis by Titian. The 
numerous figures are so ingeniously arranged that scarcely an 
of them are cut by the stone mullions and transoms whic 
separate the fifteen divisions of the window. 

The colored glass admits much light, yet is rich and brilliant. 
The textures of silks, satins, velvets, metals, and stuffs are ren- 
dered with success. The figures, the nearest of which is eight 
feet high, are boldly designed and painted with spirit, the faces 
being very life-like. Pure white glass—not colorless glass—has 
been used with fine effect and in large quantity. The costumes 
have been studied with care and are rich and brilliant. The 
outline drawing has been all done with the leading, which is 
hardly observable. The general effect is like looking through a 
window past the mullions and transoms at an actual scene. 
Shadows are sparingly employed and everything is kept as light 
as possible. The only part which might be improved is the 
background, which was purposely kept almost colorless to con- 
centrate the attention on the figures. The treatment of this and 
the sky might have been somewhat stronger and brighter, and 
the foliage of the few trees seen leaves something to be desired. 
There is also a number of small side windows, decorated with 
escutcheons, armor, and musical instruments, carefully repro- 
duced from examples now extant. 

The eminent French artist, Eugéne Stanislas Oudinot, de- 
signed the whole work, painted all the principal faces himself, 
and went over the remainder, which were done by his pupils, 
strengthening or adding here and there. Some six months were 
spent in the manufacture of the principal window. M. Oudinot 
is a member of the jury of the Salon des Arts Décoratifs, a knight 
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of the Legion of Honor and peintre verrier of the city of Paris. 
Some of the finest work in French churches and private dwellings 
is from his atelier, and he has lately received a number of 
American commissions. 








THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


Plate CLXXIX. is a design for five tiles, forming the upper 
section of a fireplace facing. The two side sections of this fac- 
ing were given in THE ART AMATEUR for May, together with 
full directions for painting the entire set of seventeen tiles. 

Plate CLXXX. is a design for ‘‘ Limoges" decoration— 
“White Turkeys ""—drawn by Chas. Volkmar. The following 
are Mr. Volkmar's directions for painting : 

‘*Under-glaze : Reserve white of clay for the po on the bod- 
ies of turkeys,and neutral gray and a little buff for the shadows ; 
markings of feathers, orange, claret brown and brown No. 7; 
neck and top of the head, pink shaded with damson; head 
around the eyes, matt blue and French green; eyes, orange 
(thin); pupils, brown No. 7; bills, buff. For background mix 
various tints of matt blue and Victoria green, adding black now 
and then, working them ina free manner. After all the local 
colors have been placed, take brown No. 7 and work over all the 
drawing in a strong and bold style, using a full brush continu- 
ally. Itis of importance that this last working overof the draw- 
ing should be put on all of the same thickness, otherwise it will 
not fire even. Over-glaze: Light parts of wenn op white (of 
China); female shaded with warm gray, male with same, using 
light and dark brown for markings of feathers on the back and 
wings ; neck, pink and purple; heads, around eyes especially, 
turquoise; bills, reddish yellow; white of eyes, light yellow; 
pupils, very dark; tassels, bluish black; background, bluish 
gray and neutral tints; foreground, yellow ochre and greenish 
tints.” 

Plates CLXXXI. and CLXXXII. are simple designs for 
Longwy tile decoration. A knowledge of painting is not neces- 
sary for this style of decoration, as it consists in filling in traced 
outlines with color, Taste in the disposition of the designs and 
arrangement of the colors has much to do, of course, in producing 
an artistic result. The work is done with relief enamel colors, 
which are put up in powder in glass tubes, and may be used on 
either china or earthenware. ‘The mode of painting in this style 
is as follows: Sketch your outline on the china with lithographic 
crayon, or trace it on with black-lead transfer paper. With a 
steel pen go over the whole of your outline in tracing black. This 
black is made ready for use simply by mixing with sugared 
water. Apply your colors with a camel's-hair brush, without 
covering your outline, and as thick as Fen can. If properly ap- 
plied they will stand out in relief like drops of tallow. The colors 
are prepared in the following way: Put a small quantity on a 
slab, rub some mucilage into it with a palette knife, and bring it 
to the consistency of a thick cream. The color should not run— 
if it does, rub into it a very little common paste—it will cause 
it to keep its place better; let it dry, and fire it in a common 
china kiln. In Plate CLXXXI. make the ground turquoise blue; 
branches, brown ; leaves, green and yellow-green ; flowers, birds, 
and butterfly, white with red and dark blue shading; fruit, 
brown; scroll, cream color with yellow spots. In Plate 
CLXXXIL. let the ground be dark blue ; branches, yellow green ; 
leaves, light and dark green; flowers and bird, white and tur- 
quoise blue with dark gray shading ; large circle, white with yel- 


Daisies, white of the china shaded with gray and yellow (ivory 
yellow and gray No, 2); central portions, silver yellow shaded 
with yellow-brown and sepia. Grasses, deep chrome green and 
ivory yellow, shaded with grass-green, and deep brown-green. 
Put a gilded line around the edges, and paint the handle of the 
— with the same tint as the ground, but deeper. 
lates CLXXXIV. and CLXXXVII. are motives for embroid- 
ery which may be adapted to a variety of uses. 
Plates CLXXXV. and CLXXXVI. are decorative designs es- 
pecially intended for industrial art workers. 


THE ART MUSEUM CONTROVERSY 


From The New York Times, May 18, 1882. 
ENDEAVOR TO DESTROY A PHOTOUGRAPH—EVIDENCES OF BAD 
FAITH. 

IN the controversy existing between Mr. G. L. Feuardent and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in regard to the fraudulent 
character of the Cypriote statues it is obvious that the policy of 
the officers of the Museum is to evade old issues and toraise new 
ones. When, in March of last year, Mr. Feuardent produced 
his card No. 1, which presented the two forms of the priest with 
the hand and patera and without them, the source from which 
Mr. Feuardent obtained the photograph of the damaging figure 
was thought by many to be a doubtful one. Friends of the Di- 
rector—gentlemen officially attached to the Museum—directly 
stated that this photograph was,a forgery. In many of the lead- 
ing clubs it was darkly hinted that Mr. Feuardent had manu- 
factured this photograph in order to prove his case. In conse- 
quence of-this alleged act of trickery it was insisted that Mr. 
Feuardent was entirely out-of court. So ignorant are appar- 
ently to-day many of the Directors of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in regard to this controversy, or so determined are they 
to hear no reason, that they still cherish the idea that the photo- 
graph of the priest without arm and cup, but with the dowel 
hole, has nothing to do with the subject. The fact that Mr. 
Feuardent obtained his copy of the photograph from one in the 
Corcoran Gallery was then denied. No such photograph, it was 
stated, had ever existed. 

It is worth while here to enter fully into other facts in regard 
to this photograph in the Corcoran Gallery, in order to show in 
the most convincing way the bad faith of Mr. Di Cesnola and 
the utter indifference of the officers of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in regard to what is nothing else than positive rascality on 
the part of their Director. 

Art Amateur, August, 1880. 


Mr. G. L. Feuardent says: ‘‘The right arm and right hand 
were procured from a fragment from another statue when the 
collection was in my galiery in London. ‘lhe points of connec- 
tion, which were quite apparent then, have been completely 
hidden.” (This refers to statue No. 22—the priest with the 
patera.) 

Mr. Di Cesnola's Answer Before the Committee, Fan. 5, 1881. 

The right hand has never been broken away from the statue, 
but has Leen part of the solid stone. 

Report of the Investigating Committee of Fanuary 26, 1881. 

We find the right hand to bea solid, unbroken part of the 
statue, against the side of which it is supported. 

New York Times, March to, 1881. 





2s itis alleged to have appeared in Fourteenth street. It is 
entirely new to me. _ If the statue ever so appeared it was before 
it came to New York.” 

On the same day a Times reporter saw Mr. Prime. Mr. Prime 
said; ‘*I have no recollection of any photograph of the kind 
here reproduced being sold at the Museum on Fourteenth street. 
Copies of all of them have been preserved at the Museum.” 
Reporter—Then this card was prepared by Mr. Feuardent with 
the intent to deceive ? Mr. Prime—Yes; evidently with intent to 
deceive. 

First comes_ Mr. Feuardent’s accusation, backed up by the 
photograph, Next Mr. Di Cesnola’s denial, with the report of 
the committee, who find with their experts that it is a ‘‘ solid, 
unbroken part,” and finally the Director says that the Feuardent 
photograph of the statue is seen by him for the first time, and to 
add to this Mr. W. C. Prime tells a reporter of the New York 
Times that the photograph of the priest without the hand and 
cup was made “with intent to deceive.” In regard to this pho- 
tograph, which was in the Corcoran Gallery, Mr. Di Cesnola's 
ignorance about it cannot be put on the score of forgetfulness, 
for the Director is endowed with an excellent memory. To state 
to the reporter of the New York Times ‘‘ that it was the first 
time he had seen it"’ (the photograph) was nothing else thana 
deliberate falsehood, as will appear from what follows. There 
has been circulated from hand to hand within the last month a 
torn geoteee®. The bits and fragments of it have been pasted 
together, so that it is all complete save the statue of the priest 
without the cup and patera, which has been cut off. Take this 
mended photograph and place it over the one obtained from the 
Corcoran Gallery and it coincides in every respect. It is the 
same, line for line, save that the priest with the patera is not to 
be found, as it has been severed from the print. How was this 
torn photograph obtained? This is the sworn affidavit of Dick- 
son D. Alley: ‘‘On or about March 11, 1881, when Mr. Feuar- 
dent’s card No. 1 appeared in The New York Times, I referred 
to an album, containing samples of photographs published by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, prior to its removal to Central 
Park, to see if a photograph of the statue now numbered 22, 
being the one published in Mr. Feuardent’s card, was there. 
I found it, and was in the act of comparing it with Mr, Feuar- 
dent's description when the book-keeper came and informed me 
that General Cesnola wanted the album. I gave it to him, and 
it was returned to me about two hours afterward with this par- 
ticular page missing. The leaf accompanying this affidavit and 
marked with my initials is the same leaf that'was in the album. 
It was given to me by Mr. C. Henkel. I remember that in this 
photograph the right hand of the priest was missing, as was also 
the patera.” 

Now, how did Mr. Henkel obtain this tell-tale photograph ? 
Mr. Henkel's affidavit is as follows: ‘‘On or about March 11, 
1881, Mr. Dickson D. Alley called my attention to the fact that a 
page was missing from the sample album of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The next morning, while emptying the waste- 
basket belonging to General Di Cesnola's private office, I saw a 
number of fragments of photographs. I gathered them and 
pasted them together, and I recognized a page torn from the 
said album. The leaf accompanying this affidavit, D. D. A., is 
composed of the original fragments taken from the said waste- 
basket, The accompanying photograph marked with the initials 
C. H. is a duplicate of one Sf the photographs on the leaf marked 
D. D. A., and was for sale in the Fourteenth street museum.” 
What more can be wanting to show that Mr. Di Cesnola was 


low spots and light brown flowers; scroll,.cream color with 
marginal zigzag band of brown, and small spots of blue. 

Plate CLXXXIII. is a design for a cup and saucer by Georges 
Any ground will do, as light green, copper green, or 
water green ; put the ground on both cup and saucer at the same 


Wagner. 


time, as otherwise it would be difficult to get the same hue. the first time that I have seen this card, 


hand, and showing the dowel. 


A reporter of the New York Times called on the Director of perfectly aware that such a photograph did exist ? 
the Museum in regard to the card No. 1, published by Mr. Feu- Fi 

ardent, with the photograph of the priest without the cup and 
Mr. Di Cesnola said: ‘: This is 


honesty. 


the view No. ceive?” 











SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A History of Champagne. 


With Notes on the Other Sporting Wines of France. 
By Henry Vizere ty, Wine Juror at the Vienna 
and Paris Exhibitions. Author of ‘ The Wines of 
the World,”’ etc., etc.; Chevalier of the Order of 
Franz-Joseph. Illustrated with three hundred and 
fifty engravings. One elegant 4to volume, appro- 
priately bound in bevelled cloth boards, richly and 
emblematically gilt, 


A Manual of Sculpture: 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman. With 160 illus- 
trations, Map of Ancient Greece, and a chronologi- 
cal List of Ancient Sculptors and their Works. By 
GrorGe ReprorpD. 12mo, cloth, $2. (New volume 
of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Education.) 


The Life of George Crutk- 
shank. 


By BiancHarRD JERROLD. With 


In Two Epochs. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth 


numerous illustrations. 
extra, $7.50. 


“* The personal anecdotes are plentiful, and to the 
point, and the illustrations are numerous and good. 
ty tar r. Jerrold asks us to accept his volumes as 
‘ memoires Par servir—as materials toward a just 
judgment of the artist and the man.’ This is too 
modest ; they form an entertaining biography, none 
the less readable for not being strictly consecutive.” 
—Standard. 


Chap-Books of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


With Fac-Similes, Notes, and Introduction. By 
Joun Asxuton. With 400 illustrations from the 
old-fashioned wood blocks. 12mo, cloth, $2.25. 


*,* This volume contains an interesting account 
of the curious little chap-books published and sold by 
chapmen or peddlers in the eighteenth century, and 
now for the first time given to the public in a col- 


NOW READY. 


L’Art. 


FIRST QUARTERLY VOLUME for 1882, con- 
taining 15 full-page Etchings by the most celebrated 
modern French Artists, and several hundred illustra- 
tions throughout the text. : 

Subscription, $32 per annum, payable on delivery 
of each quarterly volume. 


EDITION DE LUXE, printed throughout on 
Holland paper, with the Etchings in duplicate on 
China paper (only 100 copies printed), $125 per 
annum. 


‘* It would be easy and pleasant to go on discours- 
ing about the pictures in Ba rt, a paper which is so 
full of good, sober, and just criticisms, trustworthy 
news about art, and designs not otherwise to be ob- 
tained by most people.’’—Saturday Review. 

‘“* The new volume of L’Art sufficiently manifests 
the success of a very valuable and interesting publica- 
ae here is no other journal in existence 
which so happily and skilfully combines the labors of 
artists and authors, which does not subordinate art to 
letters, or letters to art, but permits them to go ‘ hand 
in hand, not one before another.’ In brief, 
this grand folio volume of Z’Av?¢ abounds in matters 
of interest to a!l readers and students of zsthetic and 
cultivated taste.”.— 7he World (London). 

‘** America is so destitute of illustrated works which 
can at all compare with L’Art#, that she cannot do 
better than study and enjoy this French publication. 
Certainly there is no other means by which so many 
valuable pictures can be obtained at so small a price.” 
— The Christian Union. 

‘**Sumptuous in paper and type, lavish in illustra- 
tions, and with critical and explanatory text of singular 
merit, it furnishes a record of the art movement on the 
Continent and elsewhere in its most expanded sense. 
The illustrations are invariably excellent, and execu- 
ted in the best style of modern art ; a careful exami- 
nation of the wonderful etchings in L’ Art convinces 
the lover of pictures that it is only with the needle 
and acid that the exact mannerism, the idiosyncrasy 
of the artist can be translated. Such distinguished 
artists as Gaucherel, Waltner, Monzeis, Chauvel, 
Greux, Lalauze, etc., with delicate needle points, help 
to make L’Art one of the most famous of modern 
art journals.”—N. Y. 7imes. 

“We are far from holding that L’Art is an ideal 
art periodical ; but at present there is none other so 
full, so handsome, so discriminate, and so generally 
fair, to be had. If a better art journal exists, we have 
yet to know of it.” —Critic. 


J. WwW. BOUTON, 
Importer and Publisher, 
No. 706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





lected form. It is copiously it with up 

of one hundred rude but characteristic wood engrav- 
ings, without which the book would be of little 
value. 


The above ale all , 
Te cay setae etter oot 
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No. 745 Broadway, New York. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations, soc, 
HOW TO WORK ARRASENE AND CREWEL. 
25 Cents, 
A fresh importation of Honiton and Point. Lace 


Braids, Arrasene Lace Patterns, etc., just received. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO, 
6 East Fourteenth St., New York. 








NEW BOOKS. 
Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in 
New York. 


By Asram C. Dayton. 1 vol., cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 

“* The author was a vivacious, entertaining man, a 
witness of the scenes which he describes, and thou- 
sands of readers will be intensely interested in these 
pages.”"—V. Y. Observer. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A Medley in Prose and Verse. By Richarp Henry 

STODDARD. 

A brilliant volume of reminiscences. Will include 
the, recollections of a number of literary celebrities, 
among others, T. M. Coan, Felix Adler, R. Swain Gif- 
ford, and Julian Hawthorne. An artistic steel-plate 
Fa eer of the deceased poet, from a photograph 

y Sarony, will accompany the volume. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN & CO., Publishers, 


44 WeEsT 23D STREET, New York. 


1882. 


CATALOGUE OF THE 
PARIS SALON. 


With 400 Illustrations Reproduced after 
the Original Designs of the Artists. 1 
vol., 8vo, $1.25. 

Sent to any address, postage paid, upon receipt 
of price. 

J. W. BOUTON, Importer, 


706 Broadway, New York. 
The Salon Catalogue for 1879, long out of 


print, has been’ reissued in a limited edition, 
and a few copies may be had at $2 each. 


A. H. ABBOTT & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Winsor & Newton’s 
PREPARED COLORS, 


Brushes, Htc. 








Canwvas, 


A. Lacroix’s Enamel Colors. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


Of Every Description. 


50 MADISON ST., CHICAGO. 





The fact of 


is having wanted to destroy it is proof positive of his want of 
Can it be possible that Mr. Prime will still insist that 
this same photograph was made “evidently with intent to de- 





Charles Scribner's Site 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Index Guide to Travel and Ar 
Study in Europe, 


(Alphabetically Arranged.) 
By LarayetTeE C. Loomis, A.M. 


With Plans and Catalogues of the chief 
Art Galleries, Maps, Tables of Routes, 
and 160 Outline Illustrations. 

I vol., 16mo, 600 pages, 
$3.50. 


Part I.—Scenery, Art, History, Le- 
gend, and Myths. (Including descrip- 
tions of places, buildings, monuments, 
works of art, and the historical facts, 
legends, and myths connected with all 
these.) 


Part II.—Plans and Catalogues of 
the Art Galleries of Europe. 


Part III.—Maps, Tables, and Direc- 
tions for all leading Routes of Travel. 


The requirements of the American in Europe at 
the present day are essentially different from those of 
twenty years ago. There is no longer any need of 
a very great part of the minute information and di- 
rection as to the commonplaces of travel which have 
hitherto filled so much space in guide-books. 

t of contents given above may be taken as a 
summary of those things which the tourist of the 
present day really desires to know. 

The alphabetical arrangement, making it ible 
to turn instantly to the subject of inquiry, the com- 

tness and general convenience of the book, the 
judgment shown in the choice of material, and the 
discarding of useless and ingless ¢ the 
clearness of the plans and directions, and the thor- 
oughly practical character of the whole work, will be 
highly valued by intelligent people used or unused to 
European travel. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, 
prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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